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The Army 


HE army chiefs have now returned to their various com- 

mands and responsibilities after their conference at Cam- 
berley, under the chairmanship of Field Marshal Viscount 
Montgomery. Their recommendations go forward from the 
conference to the Army Council, and may be expected to cover 
the strategic commitments that arise from the present state of 
the world, the tactical dispositions and arrangements required 
to meet them, and the plans, training and equipment necessaty 
to create anew an army competent to carry the fresh burdens 
thrown upon it, and to profit by the lessons learned during the 
war. Part, at least, of the conference must have been enjoyable. 
Nothing is more pleasant than an inquest after an overwhelming 
victory, and, after all, there are rarely part scores in modern 
war. It is always grand slam, bid, doubled and redoubled. “If 
only” and “ As I said at the time” lose some of their bitter- 
fess when the final battle has been successful. But the future 
presents a different picture. 

As Lord Montgomery himself has said, the army is simply 
‘afextension of the nation’s power ; one of the implements by 
Which it translates its intentions into fact. The strategic impli- 
cations, then, of the present situation are no more than foreign 
policy written in military language. But when it comes to 
tactics the army has some very hard thinking ahead of it. The 
first item of the agenda must have been the atomic bomb, for 
the generals would hardly have been human, or sensible, if 


in Council 


they did not spend some time in speculating on its effects. 
As a purely military weapon the atomic bomb is not so 
revolutionary as it is in other fields. An atomic artillery shell 
would be a much more dangerous implement on the battlefield 
itself, for military formations rarely present a worthwhile target 
for an atomic bomb of the type used in the last war (although 
that obviously cannot be regarded as necessarily the same as 
the 1946 version). But move from the battlefield itself and 
the consequences of the atomic bomb assume larger and larger 
dimensions. A war fought without recourse to large towns or 
ports, in which a convoyed fleet is more vulnerable than a dis- 
persed one, despite the submarine, in which any permanent 
installation can be destroyed from a thousand miles away—these 
considerations must revolutionise the conduct of battles, even 
if they do not directly affect the battlefield. But once again 





Owing to the ban on overtime imposed by the 
printing trade unions during the present labour 
dispute it is inevitable that some of our readers 
will experience delay in the receipt of their copies 


of The Economist. We regret this inconvenience, 
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these considerations are not primarily for the army. They are 
part of defence as a whole and it is for the Cabinet, guided 
by its scientific experts, to decide them. It would be pleasant 
to be sure that they were being thought out and decided. 
But many of the decisions are highly political and can only 
be taken by Ministers, and it is difficult to believe that the 
Prime Minister can find very much time to act as Minister of 
Defence. It will be a very good thing if the impending Cabinet 
changes include the appointment of a full-time Minister of 
Defence. 

The army must naturally await these decisions. Only when 
it knows the conditions within which it must operate, can it 
work out how to make the most effective use of the resources 
allowed to it. To the general public the most interesting prob- 
lem facing the army at the moment is the question of its 
general organisation and training, and there the governing factor 
is the fact that for the first time in its history the country has in 
peace a conscript force. Before the first world war Britain 
needed, and possessed, a small professional army. In that war, 
with difficulty, it created a large conscript army, a piecemeal 
affair made up from those professional soldiers who survived 
1914 and 1915, those volunteers, Territorials and New Army, 
who survived 1916, and the conscripts, who came later. 
Between the two wars Britain was undecided what kind of 
army it needed. For some purposes the small professional 
army was essential. After 1932 what was required was a 
professional cadre into which the fighting manpower of the 
nation could be fitted. That cadre Britain never had, not 
even as late as 1939; in fact, the disaster of Dunkirk was 
the best opportunity presented, and one very properly taken, 
of creating the new army it needed. Now the position is 
different once more. The demands of the ‘thirties, both 
for a professional army and a cadre for expansion, still 
exist, but this time there is the yearly intake to provide thc 
opportunity of keeping in working order the machinery by 
which the small nucleus can rapidly expand itself, in time of 
emergency, into the nation in arms that a country at war musi 
become. But today, considerations of manpower are more 
pressing than ever they have been before. Out of the total 
of some 750,000 men that will probably be all that is available 
for the armed forces as a whole, it seems unlikely that the army 
can count on more than 450,000 men, long-service volunteers 
and short-time conscripts both included. 

The immediate task of the Army Council must then be 1 
devise a scheme that fits means to ends. First the country 
must be given a fully equipped force that, like the RAF of 
1940, is just strong enough to beat off any sudden attack or 
these islands (but, it is to be hoped, with a little greater marg‘n 
of reserve). Secondly, Britain needs, co-extensive with the first, 
a plan—and the men and equipment trained to operate it—by 
which two or three million men and women can be converted 
into efficient soldiers as soon as may be, if and when the emerg- 
ency arises. That must be the prime purpose of the professional 
army. The men they must attract and retain from among the 
yearly intake are the junior leaders and instructors of a training 
organisation. That will be a real revolution for the army. 
Obviously the pre-war army never consisted exclusively of old 
soldiers who could serve their time and never earn a stripe, but 
if any of those are to be found in the post-war long-service army, 
then, to that extent, the army will be failing m its task. There 
are grounds for believing that the present army chiefs are con- 
scious of this demand on them. If Field-Marshal Montgomery 
is anxious that the soldier should have a chance to read in bed, 
it may well be that his main concern is to secure recruits who 
want to read anywhere. 

An allied problem is the question of equipment. It is a poor 
policy to wait until a war breaks out to invent and develop 
the weapons to win it. In this century no army has been 
prepared for the wars it has actually fought. Even the German 
army was. prepared only for the campaigns in Poland and 
France. Thereafter on both sides it was a race of improvisa- 
tion and adaptation from what already existed or could easily 
be made. The surprising thing about the first world war is not 
that the tank was handled so badly, when it was invented, but 
that it was ever used at all. It is always simpler to fix armour 
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plate round an existing vehicle and hope that that will wip 

war next month. Nor is the period immediately’ after a war ye 
much better. The men in command have fought and won with 
their existing weapons. They know them and they have faith 
in them. It is not easy for them, mentally, to throw them | 
away and to devise something better, something perhaps raqj. 
cally different.~ But the task must be faced. The medium gun, | 
a most successful piece, was designed in 1939 and first came * 
into action in 1942. Ome cannot count on that period of | 
grace on another occasion. If there is one outstanding need x | 
the moment it is to combine lightness with strength. When the | 
Ministry of Supply can produce the equipment for an airborne 
armoured division, it will have excuse enough to celebrate the | 
occasion with a round of drinks. 


Still, the problem must in the end come back to the man 
reading in bed, the destruction of the existing barracks and | 
married quarters in garrison towns, buildings that would djs. 
grace a “ineteenth-century colliery village, the cries of “ See 
the World” and “Learn a Trade”; even the better pay now 
availabl. for officers and men will not of itself make army 
life as attractive to the men it needs as civilian life is. Some- | 
thing more is required. One advantage the army has—an 
achievement of its own for which it is not always given proper 
credit. It has managed to preserve an esprit de corps that has 
avoided both militarism and theatricality (although the pre-war 
Aldershot tattoos were edging towards the latter). The army 
loyalty to the Service, to the regiment, is a living tradition thar | 
is still capable of capturing the average man. What is the 
difference between one battalion and another? Each has the 
same arms and equipment, the same drill, the same quarters, 
Yet to the gunner the words “ The Royal Regiment ” still haye | 
a meaning, and to the infantryman the Norfolks and Lan- 
cashire Fusiliers, to take two at random, are not just names. 
Fortunately there is no sign that the army is losing that spirit; 
it has probably deepened over the past seven years. 


i 


But that is only half the story. Of itself it will not prevent 
the conscript from leaving at the end of his eighteen months, 
What is the ingredient in the professional soldier’s life which 
will hoid the right percentage of the right men after their 
period of compulsory service is over? There is no casy 
answer. Discipline is discipline and cannot be avoided, and 
many men will walk out from it as soon as they can, however 
many other inducements there are to stay. But a great deal 
can be done to capture the interest of some of the right men. 
The retention of the war-time plan of commissioning officers 
only from the ranks is an obvious step in the right direction. 
There are certain to be a great many other detailed suggestions 
to this end, from current affairs talks to training for a civilian 
trade at the end of the period of service. Those that are 
successful will be found to have one common factor ; it is that 
they increase the ways in which a man can see how he can , 
acquire responsibility, together with the training to carry it 
successfully, for that is the most powerful magnet there can be 
to retain the interest of the best men. In an army the tendency 
is, unfortunately, generally the other way. The ordinary soldier 
has too few responsibilities. He has never to worry about a 
supply of food, shelter, clothing or money. All are handed to 
him by the machine at regular intervals. In consequence, he is 
frequently treated as no better than the end-product of a 
machine. If the army machine is not ready to use him he stands 
around idle, as though his superiors believe that idleness. was 
the most attractive gift they could offer him. On the contrary, | 
what attracts the man of any capacity is hard work with | 
responsibility when he knows that he should be working, and | 
freedom from petty restrictions when he knows that he is 
supposed to be free. If the Army Council will give as much | 
attention to seeing that the men are given intelligent and pro- | 
gressive work as they intend to devote to the soldier’s leisure | 
they may be pleasantly surprised at the number of long-service | 
recruits they will attract at the end of a year. But if the army is 
allowed to slip back into the old “ half a day’s work for half a 
day’s pay” tradition, it will cease to resemble the army the 
country created during the war, and of which it has so much 
reason to be proud. 
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Black Flags in India 


N September 2nd supreme executive power in India was 

transferred into the hands of a wholly Indian Cabinet. 
The Times correspondent in New Delhi rightly described this 
step as a “ major revolution ” peacefully carried out, the climax 
of a long period of Indian nationalist agitation and of constitu- 
tional reforms designed to promote Indian self-government. 
To any observer with knowledge of the Indian politics of twenty 
years ago, but ignorant of recent history, the event would appear 
to be an occasion for universal rejoicing and even for some 
modest self-congratulation in this country. But it has not been 
by any means the happy event that so many earnest Statesmen, 
both British and Indian, have long anticipated. Dark shadows 
fall across the sunlight and in their darkness there is thé shedding 
of blood. The leaders of the Moslem League have ordered their 
followers to mark the day of inauguration of the first purely 
Indian Government of India by hanging out black flags, and the 
day was celebrated in Bombay by rioting and murder. * 

The Moslem black flags in India stand for mofe than a 
minority party’s disapproval of the party in power. Conserva- 
tives in this country might have hung out black flags when the 
Labour Cabinet took office—many of them, indeed, felt like it— 
but it would have been a meaningless gesture because the 
Labour Party had won the general election and there was 
nothing left for the Conservatives to do but to perform the 
functions of His Majesty’s Opposition. Thé Moslem Leaguers, 
however, do not regard themselves as a minority party of India, 
because India as a unitary State is what they reject. They claim 
to represent a distinct nation, for which they demand indepen- 
dence. It is, therefore, in their view irrelevant that Congress 
has a majority of votes in India as a whole, just as it was irrele- 
vant for an Irish Sinn Feiner that the Catholic Irish were a 
minority in the former United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland. It was because of this claim to be a separate nation 
that the Moslem League opposition in India is something that 
cannot be dealt with by a mere counting of heads. 

In spite of all the publicity focused on the recent Cabinet 
Mission to India the Moslem League position still appears to 
be very imperfectly understood in this country. This is partly 
because of a reasoned British purpose to maintain the unity of 
India as the British Raj has built it up and to avoid a dangerous 
devolution of central authority. But it is also partly due to the 
habit of speaking of India and of “ the Indian people” in the 
singular and of speaking of the Hindu-Moslem issue as 
“communal ’—a word of vague and indeterminate meaning 
which is, nevertheless, used in contrast to “national.” In 
modern English liberal thinking religion is a matter of private 
judgment and conscience or of association of individuals, quite 
separate from the government of the State, from the “ law of the 
land” and from the general life of society. But it is easy to 
forget how recent even in Western Europe is the prevalence of 
this attitude ; it was certainly not the normal outlook when 
Alva ruled the Netherlands, when the bells of Paris rang the 
signal for the Massacre of St. Bartholomew or when London 
was frantic with excitement over the Popish Plot. And on the 
other side of the Irish Sea it certainly does still matter in social 
and political life whether a man is a Catholic or a Protestant. The 
nationality of Eire is in fact defined by religion, and not by the 
test of language which is the normal criterion of secularised 
nationhood, for the Irish are as a people English-speaking. 
Similarly, Northern Ireland is differentiated by religion ; 
just as it is mainly the Catholic religion which has separated 
Ireland from Protestant England, so it is Protestantism which 
has caused Ulster to break away from Ireland. 

With these examples of the contemporary political importance 
of religion so close at hand, it is remarkable that Englishmen 
are so much inclined to draw a clear line between national and 
religious issues in India. It is, of course, quite true that there 
has never been such a State as Pakistan, but neither was there 
ever a Jugoslavia or a Czechoslovakia before 1919. The 
reality is the Moslem population of India—some go millions— 
with its own system of law and social organisation, its own 


distinct variant of the Hindustani language, its historical tradi- 
tions and its connections outside India. Islam in India has been 
spread partly by conquest and partly by propaganda over a 
period of about a thousand years at the expense of the native 
religion (or religions), culture and social organisation of India 
that can be summed up as “Hinduism.” The great Moslem 
conquerors and founders of dynasties in India—Mahmud of 
Ghazni, Mohammed Ghori, Tamerlane, Babur and the Nizam- 
ul-Mulk—have been Afghans or Central Asian Turks, invaders 
or immigrants into India from without ; on the other hand, the 
vast majority of Indian Moslems today are the descendants of 
native Indian converts. 
* 


Northern India, before the British came, had been continu- 
ously under the rule of Moslem kingdoms since about 1200, 
except for the survival of Hindu dynasties in Rajputana, the 
irruption of the Mahrattas in the eighteen century and the brief 
ascendancy of the Sikhs in the Punjab. In South India Hindu 
ascendancy was not broken until the battle of Talikota in 1565, 
and certain areas never came under effective Moslem domina- 
tion. But in so far as Mogul India had a political unity, it was a 
unity under a Moslem ascendancy. Before the Moslem conquests 
India had had no political unification except for a short time in 
the third century B.c., but had a high degree of cultural unity 
with Sanskrit as its language of learning and classical literary 
tradition. The Moslem conquests and conversions broke up 
the traditional cultural unity, for the Moslem sultans had no 
share in the Hindu-Sanskrit inheritance but brought with them 
the literature and learning of Persian and Arabic. 

With the dissolution of the Mogul empire after the death 
of the fanatical Aurang-zeb in 1707, India was divided between 
a swarm of kingdoms and principalities, some under Moslem 
and some under Hindu rulers. It was in this confusion that 
the British power was extended and finally reconstituted the 
All-India unity of the Mogul empire under the “ paramountcy ” 
of a maritime European nation. Under British rule, with its 
non-discrimination between religions, neither of the main groups 
had to fear the domination of the other, and with the spread of 
Western education and ideas their politicians were even able to 
combine in a nationalist Indian cause for obtaining self-govern- 
ment. But, as the self-government ceased to be an abstract 
ideal of political text-books and became actual—first at the 
provincial level—the question whether the power relinquished 
by the British was to pass into Hindu or Moslem hands forced 
its way into the forefront of politics. There was now every 
prospect that, when the British Raj passed away, there would 
be a complete turning of the tables on the formerly dominant 
Moslems. The Hindus were more numerous, and in accordance 
with democratic principles that meant that they must rule in 
a unitary India; further, they had superior economic power, 
for capitalist wealth was concentrated in Hindu hands. Yet 
this situation would not in itself have been enough to rally any 
large number of Moslems to the demand for a separate State, 
if its implications had not been revealed by actual experienc 
It was the conduct of affairs by the Hindu-controlled Congress 
governments in the Provinces within the last decade which was 
the main cause of the phenomenal growth of the power of the 
Moslem League and the success of its Pakistan propaganda. 

There is no doubt that many of the Congress leaders, men 
of advanced Western education and often sceptics in matters of 
religion, do not feel themselves involved in the Hindu-Moslem 
conflict and believe sincerely in an Indian nation transcending 
all differences of faith. Other Indian leaders, particularly those 
who have been influenced by Marxist thought, wish to promote 
party divisions on the basis of economic class interests to cut 
across and supersede the religious divisions. But in practical 
politics every Indian politician must reckon with “ communal ” 
solidarities, and conform to them to some extent, even if he 
does not exploit them. This is why an educated English- 
speaking Indian addressing a British and American audience is 
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so often quite a different person from the same Indian rousing 
an Indian crowd, consisting mostly of illiterates, in an Indian 
city, or distributing official jobs and patronage when in power. 

The Hindu-Moslem differences are not merely those of 
religion, even in the wider sense of organised ways of living ; 
they also impinge on the field of language, which in Europe 
is considered the most decisive criterion of nationality. Even 
the nearest approach to a common native language, Hindustani, 
has two quite different literary forms, one written in Arabic 
script with a large Arabic and Persian vocabulary (Urdu, the 
“camp language” of the Moguls), the other in Nagari script 
with words of Sanskrit derivation (Hindi). Thus at the highest 
level language reflects the religious cleavage. But one of the 
first tasks of an Indian nationalist Government must be to decide 
on its official language, if that language is to be an Indian one. 

When the present tension in India is viewed in its historical 
setting, it cannot be denied that we are confronted by something 
more than a mere factional strife within a single nation. It is 
essential to realise this as a condition of any realistic approach 
to the Indian problem. On the other hand, the alternative is 
not simply to endorse the idea of a partition of India into two 
(or three) entirely independent States. The arguments against 
such a course on economic and strategic grounds are extremely 
cogent. Moreover, there is reason to believe that they are 
appreciated by the more moderate Moslem leaders—whose 
influence on the Moslem masses is likely to increase in propor- 
tion as their fear of Hindu oppression is reduced. The ideal 
is that of a Federal India with a central government holding 
substantial, but strictly defined, powers, and it was to secure 
the assent of both Hindus and Moslems to this principle that 
the Cabinet Mission laboured, not wholly without success, fur 
so many weeks this spring. But a successful partnership can 
only be established by negotiation between constituent units 


HE Anglo-Egyptian talks in Cairo are in suspense, but are 

not over. Sidky Pasha is “waiting with confidence.” 
Lord Stansgate has had talks with individual Egyptian dele- 
gates. The deadlock caused by the Egyptians’ decision to 
stand by proposals, some of which the British cannot accept, 
is only temporary because, in a world where bad temper is the 
keynote of international affairs, neither party can afford to slam 
the door. Both need a new treaty. The Egyptians want it in 
order to free themselves of what they now regard as the humili- 
ating document that they signed, with every appearance of 
pleasure, in 1936. The British want it because they want to 
see in their Egyptian ally a willing instead of an unwilling 
partner. The rift that divides the parties is made up of two 
unshakable British requirements—the first, that it must be 
possible adequately to defend Egypt against any conqueror 
wishing to tamper with its riches and with the many British 
imperial interests which lie just beyond; the second, that 
nothing shall be done to baulk the wish of the Sudanese for 
ultimate independence. The Egyptians, on their side, have 
produced two corresponding desiderata: the one, bred of a 
fear that they will never see the end of the British army, is 
that the Joint Military Defence Board, which they are ready to 
operate, shall not begin to function until an immediately neigh- 
bouring state is attacked. The second and more nebulous 
Egyptian requirement is some recognition of their sovereignty 
over the Sudan in order to preserve what they call “the unity 
of the Nile Valley.” The problem which confronts Sidky Pasha 
and Lord Stansgate is:.Is this a bridgeable gap? 

The Egyptian delegation is notoriously influenced by internal 
politics. It is handicapped by the fact that the major political 
party—the Wafd—has refused to join it. It is therefore obliged 
to negotiate with one ear cocked for the plaudits of its impres- 
sionable public. It follows that a delegate will often prefer to 
win an easy round of public applause than to gain respect for 
a far-sighted decision. To-day it is patent from a brief con- 
versation with an Egyptian that what the delegation would like 
to say to its electorate is: “See! We are rid of the incubus 


Egypt’s Dilemma | 
| 
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which already have a certain recognised status ; it cannot . 
created by a single constituent assembly in which the major; 
decides just how much decentralisation it will concede. Y 
Moslem League has refused to take part in the Cons 
Assembly under the present terms of reference—at least as th 
are interpreted by Congress—and this decision is uplj < | 
be reversed unless all important articles of the Constitution + 
and not merely those affecting “ communal questions "(which | 
can be defined as narrowly or broadly as anyone pleases | 
are to require the concurrence of the majority of the Moslem | 
delegates. It will no doubt be objected that such a procedure | 
would make it almost impossible to get any Constitution at a | 
But in so far as the more moderate Moslems do really want 
federation, it should be possible by patient negotiation to estah. 
lish one. Such a solution by consent would alone have the 
prospect of permanence and stability. The alternative js , 
Constitution made by Congress and imposed on the Moslems 
by force. 

It is for this reason that the transfer of power in New Delhi 
to the Nehru Cabinet was such a boldly speculative move, If 
it is followed by an agreement with the Moslem League, it will 
be hailed as a great stroke of statesmanship on the part of the 
Viceroy and the British Government. But every day that the 
deadlock continues, there is the danger that the situation will 
get beyond control. A tremendous responsibility now rests og 
the shoulders of Lord Wavell. Even if he refrains from any 
use of his veto, he is still in a key position of influence and must 
essay the task of mediation between his new Executive Council 
and the formidable power which defies it. Mr Nehru and Mr 
Jinnah have had no contact with each other since their abortive 
meeting in Bombay a fortnight ago. But it is essential that 
negotiations be resumed without delay and before the crisis 
produces a fresh harvest of corpses in the streets of India’s cities. 
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of the British army. We have but to apply to the Security 
Council and our defence is assured.” Unfortunately, the 
realities of the situation are far removed from this daydream. 
Uno is still a weak vessel, so weak that Great Power unanimity 
—without which virtually no action is possible—is never attain- 
able on the merits of a case. The extent to which it is subject 
to Moscow’s prejudices may be borne in upon the Egyptians 
by this week’s Russian snub to Transjordan. A second harsh 
reality that they must face is that they inhabit one of the | 
nodal points of world strategy. They also inhabit the Eastern | 
Mediterranean, where two other such points—Trieste and the 
Black Sea Straits—are already a subject of Great Power con- 
troversy. It must be apparent to any reflective mind that, for 
the moment, the only safe course is to make precautionary | 
arrangements for frontier defence which, if the emergency 
comes, will be both speedy and effective. 

But few Egyptians think a long way ahead, and even those 
who try to do so are disinclined to be practical. They like to 
believe that a few elementary lessons will put them in the way 
of holding up an invader until such time as an ally can rumble 
into action. They prefer not to be reminded of the lesson 
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learnt by Wavell, Mussolini and others that their flat desert | 
frontiers are highly vulnerable to speedy attack. They close their | 


eyes to the difficulties of establishing home-made defences. 
One such difficulty is man-power. Experienced soldiers calcu- 
late that for adequate frontier defence of Egypt, 1,500,000 
trained men are required. Where are these to come from in 
a country whose male population, totalling 9,00,000, is from 
60 to 70 per cent unfit owing to three chronic diseases of 
insanitary conditions—bilharzia, ankylostomiasis or hookworm, 


and trachoma? To take bilharzia alone: a recent and im- | 
partial survey produced for the Middle East Supply Centre | 
records that the two types of the disease “ together create wide- | 


spread incapacity and inefficiency which may become even 
more important than that caused by malaria. Egypt is the 
country chiefly affected and recent estimates put the proportion 
of the whole population chronically infected as high as 7§ pet 
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larger than this to come from in a country which balanced its 
budget at around £E4o million in 1939-40 and which raised its 
| revenue to some £E96 million this year only as a result of 
abnormal wartime prosperity? 
| To the question: “Can you afford a large modern army ? ” 
most Egyptians of to-day will answer glibly that their national 
| income is higher than it has ever been (it was in 1944 {E410 
million as compared with £E134 million in 1937) and that they 
have a comfortable sterling balance of nearly £Stg.400 million 
| to play with. This glib contention leaves out of account two 
important questions. First, is the present balance between 
revenue and expenditure going to be maintained ? Secondly, 
are there not priorities ranking before armaments which ought 
to have first claim on any free revenue surplus and on all other 
available moneys ? 


Of the sterling balance, it should be remembered that nothing 
like the whole of it is held on behalf of the national monetary 
authority. Large parts are held on behalf of private individuals. 
And successive Egyptian governments of all parties have done 
nothing, during the seven fat years of war profiteering, to lay 
by a comfortable balance for lean years that now lie ahead. 
For instance, they omitted to reassess for tax purposes the large 
estates which have been coining war profits. Thus the large 

| landowners (who account for 37 per cent of the land holdings 
in Egypt, though they represent but 0.5 per cent of the popula- 
tion) are still paying tax at pre-war rates despite abnormal pro- 
sperity and despite the fact that many of them have been quick to 


| raise their rents. Again, though EPT has been instituted, tax 


evasion has been almost universal except among the foreign com- 
munities belonging to nationalities that are, by home habit, 
accustomed to pay up when justly assessed: Again, there has 
been no supertax. It is too late, now, for the government to tax 
war profits. It must look ahead for other means of creating 
revenue to cover the expenditure it contemplates. 


New sources are essential, for some of the old are already 
failing or about to fail. For instance, the {E96 million of 
revenue anticipated for 1946-7 includes considerable earnings 
from British military traffic on Egyptian railways and from the 
excise duty on tobacco consumed by British troops. It would 
be legitimate to anticipate a fall of some £E13 million on these 
two items alone. Simultaneously, expenditure must go up if 
the worst consequences of deflation are to be avoided. For the 
hothouse economic atmosphere of the war years is beginning 
to collapse ; present inflated prices cannot continue. An orderly 
reduction must be engineered. In the first place, the departure 
of the troops has already thrown on to the street over 300,000 
unemployed who have been receiving what is, by the standards 
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of the Egyptian fellah, an astronomic rate of pay. There is 
re-employment for the skilled, but not for the unskilled, and 
only about one in four is skilled. Again, the re-appearance of 
imports presages the collapse of many local industries which 
mushroomed into prosperity during the war years. The govern- 
ment finds itself faced with a need to take drastic and, very 
probably, expensive steps to handle the resultant discontent. 
For the war has created some social discontents of consequence 
in Egypt. In particular, it has created through the fall in the 
value of money great hardships for fixed income classes such 
as the wage earner not in military employment, the civil servant 
and the landless fellah. It has, therefore, widened the already 
wide gap between poverty and wealth in Egypt. Simul- 
taneously, a wartime close-up of the common man of a multitude 
of foreign countries has opened Egyptian eyes to such in- 
equalities. A government of pashas which—as Sidky’s did in 
July—starts to deal with “ communist elements ” by rounding 
them into gaol cannot nowadays carry on with impunity unless, 
simultaneously, it proffers some of the reforms which the 
underdog now sees to be his due. 


Egyptian politicians are moving in the direction of such 
reforms. They have exempted some 2,000,000 of the very 
poorest class of smallholder from taxation, and they are plan- 
ning an ambitious five-year programme of public works to cost 
£E25 million. But they have so far taken none of the steps 
that will bring into the Exchequer the big money they need 
for that programme, let alone for an army. ‘There is but 
one quick way to secure that big money, and that is 
by tapping, by means of a progressive supertax, the great 
incomes enjoyed by a small but enormously wealthy class 
of the nation. Apart from supertax, the means of securing large 
increases in revenue are all slow. The obvious one is by an ex- 
pansion of exports. Owing to lack of skilled labour, this cannot 
come from industry. The only immediate future for local in- 
dustry in Egypt lies in the manufacture of goods that are easy to 
make and that are needed by the fellahin. All the prospects 
for large-scale increases in exports lie with agriculture. Yet 
even here they cannot be immediate. It is calculated that the 
present cultivable area of Egypt must be doubled if the country 
is to carry even its present population at a reasonable minimum 
standard of living for the poorest class. Despite the fertility 
of the Nile soil, the average annual income of the Egyptian 
agriculturist is only £20, as compared with £27 for a Palestinian 
Arab and {60 for a Palestinian Jew. Bigger and better irriga- 
tion schemes are provided for in the new public works pro- 
gramme. But perennial irrigation has been proved to breed 
bilharzia. Hence the bracketing, in that programme, of {E10 
million on “hospital health and water services,” together with 
£Es5,000,000 on education, But this outlay must be under- 
taken before revenue from exports can greatly rise. In a word, 
there are plenty of prime necessities for which Egypt must 
budget before it begins to think in terms of increased armaments. 
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necessities for which Egypt must budget before it begins to 
think in terms of increased armaments. 


* 


The facts set out above are known to many an Egyptian poli- 
tician, but even an ex-Finance Minister seems to lose all sense 
of reckoning as soon as he joins a delegation which is striving 
to produce a treaty that will please the crowd. He wants the 
British to train him an army, and thinks they are churlish 
because they have not rushed ahead to a spectacular start. He 
writes them off as unimaginative and unhelpful. He fails utterly 
to credit them with a capacity for the foreknowledge, born of 
experience, that a good army cannot be built, much less main- 
tained, without the firm foundations of an assured revenue and 
a source of healthy recruits. He is far from obtuse, and if only 
the necessity for playing to the gallery were eliminated, he might 
well admit that his country will not for some years yet be ina 
position to hold at bay, until succour arrives, an enemy that 
enters a neighbouring state. It is possible that the current 
negotiations will be said to have broken down upon the Sudan 
issue, but every available fact suggests that that 1s, by compari- 


New Domesday Book 


HE publication of a summary report of the National Farm 

Survey of England and Wales (H.M.S.O., 2s.) has already 
been noted in The Economist. Scotland has been treated in a 
separate survey. The English survey was carried out between 
1941 and 1943 through the agency of the county war agricul- 
tural executive committees, the material being analysed later by 
the Government’s advisory economists attached to agricultural 
centres in the provinces. The survey was only made possible by 
wartime organisation, but had the wider aim of preparing a 
record of agricultural conditions which would serve the needs 
of long-term planning. The resultant mass of statistics is too 
formidable to be reproduced here. But the data collected do 
make it easier to view British agriculture in outline than has 
perhaps been possible since the time of William the Conqueror’s 
Domesday Book. The Farm Survey has wisely been confined 
to holdings of over 5 acres. Most of the information unearthed 
is factual, but qualitative estimates of the convenience of farm 
layouts, the condition of permanent buildings, and the level of 
managerial efficiency are also attempted. These estimates are 
derived from personal visits to every farm but they are rather 
disappointing. Partly, perhaps, because of the difficulty of 
judging local conditions by a uniform national standard, the 
results—or at least those given in the published summary— 
are too generalised to be very suggestive. 

The factual side of the survey contains several surprises. 
It is unexpected to find that only 35 per cent of the number of 
holdings (and only 33 per cent of the cultivated area) are 
owner-occupied. These figures relate to 1941 and the propor- 
tion may now be increasing; but a comparison of this figure 
with earlier estimates, albeit inexact, suggests that landlordism 
was not, as widely supposed, on the wane before the war. It is 
possible that the split up of large estates has meant primarily 
an increase in the number of rural landlords, and it would be 
interesting to have figures of the average size of landlords’ 
holdings at different dates. The pattern of organisation is also 
shown to be fairly stable. The average occupier remains in 
possession for about 22 years and the average occupation of 
owner-occupied farms is estimated to be only four years longer 
than for tenanted farms of similar size. 

The size of the average farm holding is very small—about 83 
acres. Only 80.000 of the 290,000 separate holdings in the 
country exceed 100 acres in size. Nevertheless nearly all the 
occupiers are engaged in full-time farming and the spare-time 
farmer, the week-end farmer, and the “ hobby” farmer occupy 
much less land than the attention they attract would suggest. 
The family farm, operating with little or no hired labour, 
still predomimates numerically. Indeed, over two-fifths of 
farmers work their land alone or with their wife’s aid, while 
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matters up in Cairo is: How is the rich, strategic and desirahj,| fence 
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eddying this way and that in the street outside. 
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suital 

shape 
a further one-fifth employ only one regular worker, often a sop | ae 
or a relative. The regular labour force, a term which excludes ve ) 
some’ 290,000 occupiers and their wives, numbered in 1941 | ood 
490,000, but the great bulk of it is concentrated in the small| ® 


minority of large farms. Indeed, holdings employing five or | oT 
more workers, most of which will be over 200 acres in size, 
account for almost half of the total labour force. Wage in- 


creases therefore mainly affect the large farmer, who is als | rh 
best able to afford them. This factor suggests that the wage | of , 
index by itself is a poor basis for determining prices. of : 

The Farm Survey does not give production figures for | . ° 
different types of farms. It is known from other sources that | - 
although the small family farm is the typical unit, half of — 


agricultural output is secured from farms of 150 acres or more. 
° . ° per 
Even 150 acres, however, is too small a unit for efficiency— 


certainly in arable production. The average size of farms e- 
increasing, but very slowly indeed. Moreover, besides being | ib 


small, most farms still concentrate on “ mixed farming.” The i 
emphasis may have changed from cash crops to dairying, but | P 
most farmers’ incomes still depend on several main lines df | pach 
activity plus a few minor ones and the more specialised type | = 
of farming which many experts advocate has so far made little | ee 
headway. This is brought out by the Farm Survey’s analysis 
of twenty-one types of farming. Dairying is clearly shown to see 
be the most important single farming activity, but farms which 
are “ predominantly dairying.” with little dependence on other 
activities, cover less than 10 per cent of the cultivated area. 
Nearly all farms have some cows, but comparatively few . 
(even in the “predominantly dairying” group) have over P 
30 cows. In fact the cow population is spread very wh 
widely over farms of all types, and specialisation in mik} , 
production, despite its proved advantages, remains vet : 
much the exception. : 
The Farm Survey provides new evidence that heavy capita | p 
expenditure is necessary to repair farms, let alone to re-equip 
them. Unfortunately, no quantitative estimates are possible for 
many items of fixed equipment, which are just graded as being | 
“ good,” “ fair ” or “ bad.” The description “ bad ” has clearly | 
been used sparingly, and for many items a “ fair” condition | 
must be taken as approximating more closely to a “ bad” than 
to a “good” one. On the average, each type of capital is 
said to be in good condition on about 40 per cent of farms; | 
the proportion of farms having a satisfactory all-round standard | 
of fixed capital would naturally be much smaller. 
It is perhaps not unexpected that the general condition d 
farmhouses is better than that of farm cottages, while cottage 
in their turn are in better repair than farm buildings. There 
is little to choose between the general state of buildings, roads, 
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fences, ditches, and drainage. In each case it is evident that 

irs Or improvements are necessary on a majority of farms. 
But it is important to note that these judgments relate to the 
condition of existing equipment, and give no information about 
the need for new types of equipment. The real trouble with 
buildings, for instance, is not simply that 12 per cent 
of them, graded here as “bad,” are tumbling down, but that 
, much larger proportion of them have become unsuitable for 
the present type of farming and need, for that reason, to be 
altered or replaced. 

It is surprising to find the convenience of lay-out labelled 
as being “good” on 54 per cent of farms. Much evidence 
has been produced, for instance, in the detailed survey of a 
Midland farming area by the Oxford Institute of Agricultural 
Economics, that most farms are seriously handicapped by un- 


ee 
1—CoNDITION OF BUILDINGS AND CONVENIENCE OF Lay-ouT 
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* Farm cottages, which total 200,000, are found on only a quarter of farms, 


suitable lay-out. Such factors as the small size and awkward 
shape of many farms and fields, and the historical accidents of 
land ownership, prevent farm design from being easily adapt- 
able to modern techniques on all but a minority of holdings. 
The Farm Survey has taken a generous view of what constitutes 
good lay-out. However, the survey does show that one- 
quarter of farms are split into two or more blocks of land. 

The Farm Survey has collected some interesting factual 
data about the adequacy of water and electricity supplies. Very 
few farms are weil supplied with piped water (by which is meant 
either a supply from the public main or a private pipe supply 
of equivalent quality), and still fewer farms make general use 
of electricity. It is interesting to note how much better served 
are farmhouses than farm buildings or fields. Thus piped water 
supply is laid on to nearly half the farmhouses and to 
rather over a third of the farm buildings, but only about 15 
per cent of farms have a piped supply to any of the fields. 
The usual alternative to a piped supply is a well for house 
and buildings and a stream or river for fields; but about 
one-tenth of farms have no water supply to fields or buildings, 
and a few have none to the farmhouse either. In addition a 
surprising number of counties in Western England (where 
rainfall is heavy but the needs of livestock heavier) have a 
seasonal shortage of water. 

Farm electrification is also proceeding slowly. Less than a 
third of farms have electricity at all, while less than a tenth 
use electricity to provide power on the farm itself. The degree 
of electrification varies very considerably between regions, in 
a way that partly reflects proximity to urban centres but also 
suggests different standards of service by the supply com- 
panies. 

The survey contains much other information of interest 
which cannot be given here—rents, for instance, are shown to 
average 24s. per acre but to exceed 80s. on many farms devoted 
to cash crops or market gardening, while a much higher 
proportion of farm cottages is shown to exist in the South- 
East and the Midlands than in Wales and the North. The 
most novel feature of the survey is the judgment of managerial 
efficiency based on wartime inspection. Only 5 per cent of 
occupiers are placed in Grade C, 37 per cent in Grade B, 
and 58 per cent in Grade A. Pasture land is managed much 
less well than arable land. There is a tendency, but a sur- 
prisingly small one, for efficiency to increase with the size 
of farms. Since these figures relate to 1941, it is probable that 
educational and coercive action has by now raised the standard 
of management. However, beyond a general impression that 
many farmers have still a lot to learn, little can be made of 
this grading without detailed knowledge of the standards on 
which it is based. 

All in all, the Farm Survey is a fascinating document. It 
brings out serious weaknesses in the farming structure that 
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were already known in general terms. The existence of too 
many small farms, engaging often in too wide a variety of 
activities and operating with inadequate capital equipment, can 
be deduced from most of its pages. It is clear that British 
agriculture is at present ill-equipped and ill-adapted to under- 
take the rather specialised livestock production on which its 
long-term prosperity depends. For most farmers to keep a 
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handful of cows but for few to keep a fair-sized herd; for 
electricity to be available for dairy machinery on only a small 
minority of holdings ; for a good water supply to all parts of 
the farm to be a rarity—these and other facts impose severe 
handicaps on the efficiency of livestock farming. But, while 
the survey is another pointer to the type of reform needed, 
it does not provide the material for gauging how great a change 
is practicable or desirable. In the crucial matter of capital 
equipment, the path of agricultural reform is involved in many 
vicious circles. To some extent, the type of farming practised is 
determined by the nature of existing buildings, equipment and 
lay-out. No one of these factors can be easily changed without 
changes in all the others—and fundamental changes in the 
agricultural pattern, because of their technical complexity as 
also their social implications, are inevitably slow. For all 
that, large changes in the type and methods of farming— 
possibly as great as those which followed the Enclosure Acts 
—are certainly coming; and although agriculture will not be 
hustled, it can and must be guided. In framing this guidance, 
the Government should be greatly assisted by an investigation 
like the Farm Survey. But it is not enough to know what is 
the present state of agriculture; it is vital to know, too, its 
future potentialities. In discovering these, an important part 
can be played by the local field survey, which investigates in 
detail what is the best way of farming a given area in the 
light both of existing facilities and ultimate objectives. It is 


now up to the Government to promote further investigation. 
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NOTES OF 


The Government should not be so certain that the result of 
the Bridgeton by-election is to be explained entirely by the memory 
of Mr Maxton. The total of left wing votes was only 1,300 
below that of the General Election and this drop can be ex- 
plained by the fall in the total poll and the appearance of a freak 
candidate. In spite of this the official Labour Party failed to 
obtain a majority and the division of the left wing vote favoured 
the Independent Labour Party. 

This split may fairly represent the division between those who 
hold the doctrinal convictions of the ILP and those who in the 
past have voted for it out of love for Mr Maxton and because 
of the absence of a Labour candidate. But much of the doctrine 
of the ILP has involved denying that the reformist policy of 
the Labour Party could ever succeed either in obtaining and 
holding effective power or in achieving true socialism. Thus the 
mere fact of a strong Labour majority in Westminster could 
be expected to weaken the position of the ILP. If, in spite of 
this, the ILP continues to maintain its support it can only mtan 
that its voters are convinced that this Government is progressing 
neither fast enough nor far enough for their taste. 

It is often forgotten that the extreme left wing is not all 
Stalinist. It may even be that as the Labour Party becomes 
more experienced and respectable there will grow up a stronger 
left wing movement without Communist affiliations. It is part 
of the normal process of political change for the revolutionary 
or strongly progressive party to become—according to individual 
viewpoint—mellower, milder or more mealy-mouthed, and the 
Labour Party shows every sign of developing in the traditional 
manner. It would be an ironic situation if the ILP, after nearly 
half a century of partnership, mow entered the lists as an 
antagonist, and it is hardly probable that it will do so. But 
if the fighting forces are always to appear to port, it is far healthier 
to have a party in that strategic position which is not tied to 
basically undemocratic beliefs. 
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The Conservatives can take little comfort from the result. 
They lost as many votes as the Scottish Nationalists gained. 
Their hopes of triumphing over the split left-wing vote proved 
more than illusory. Will this convince Mr Macmillan that his 
policies for a New Democratic Party must consist in more than 
the usual windy diatribe against the ideals of his opponents? 
It is not only a new Tory faith but a constructive policy which his 
party will need if it is to take advantage of the promised reaction. 


* * * 


Closed Shop Demands 


As might have been expected, the decision of the London 
Passenger Transport Board to support the principle of the closed 
shop has resulted in an epidemic of demands from other unions. 
Two civil service unions, who have been fighting a long under- 
ground battle, have now come into the open ; the National Union 
of Mineworkers are making their claims ; at Smithfield there is 
a battle between the Transport and General Workers’ Union 
and the Guild. Most illuminating of all is the action of a group 
of dockers, already members of TGWU, who have decided to 
break away from the big union now, while the going is good. 
In giant omnibus unions like the TGWU there may well be 
good grounds for feeling that the officials are out of touch with 
the rank and file and the dockers are a specially restless group. 
Reactions such as these are likely to be the forerunners of many 
more demands and counter demands from both sides. 

It is particularly unfortunate that it should have been the 
LPTB which took the first step on the slippery slope. The 
Board’s constitution gives it the independence of a private con- 
cern in staff negotiations coupled with the influence of a public 
corporation on state policy. This juxtaposition could not be 
more awkward for a Labour Government, leaning heavily on 
trade union support and in the throes of setting up new public 
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travel | 
boards. If it sticks to the principles of democratic freedom, ; ment ¢ 
may be in for a head-on clash with the miners—and Mr Shinwel | Foreigs 
has not shown any liking for collisions. The official trade union ? As 
attitude was given its first airing at the week-end by Mr that he 
chairman of the Trades Union Congress, who said that jt — an une 
impossible to have all the advantages of a highly organised indy. | © obe 
trial system and allow dissident elements to pursue their return 
selfish ends. He came dangerously near to claiming that it jg | be am 
the members of the small unions who have caused the unofficia] But th 
strikes: Mr Dukes knows as well as anybody that this isa | wee 
travesty of the truth. ao 
Confronted by these demands, the Government have a yery | It wa! 
awkward decision to make. Principle and short-term policy, jn | thems 
the shape of immediate industrial peace, conflict. But no | nothif 
Government which has a genuine desire for either individyal | accust 
liberty or industrial efficiency can contemplate succumbing to this | bourg: 
pressure from the vested interests of the trade unions. On the | of mil 


question of industrial efficiency it can be argued speciously that ; be tt 
splinter groups and negotiations with several unions are an By 
unnecessary complication. But if the big unions have no rivals | after 
Or outside critics, a very important incentive towards efficiency | Minis 


will be removed, and the tendency towards insensitive bureaucracy |' Genet 
will be increased. No Labour Government should permit sucha | shoul 
result, conch 
receiv 
x * * deput 
No 
Food Conference Opens Stalit 
The Food and Agriculture Organisation is showing itself But 1 
easily the most active among the various appendages of the United | watcl 
Nations. It has a working organisation in being, with a number | | 
of specialised committees ; it has done much of the spadework has | 
for setting up the new International Emergency Food Council, | Big 
which inherits the Combined Food Board’s wartime function of | 
advising on the allocation of commodities in short supply; and | parts 
it has dispatched a technical mission to aid the rehabilitation of | Mr 
Greek agriculture. = 
At the Copenhagen Conference, which opened this week, FAO init 
is turning its attention to the task with which it was originally | imp 
entrusted—the framing of a long-term policy for world co- | alter 
ordination of food and agriculture. The proposals before the Mol 
conference are highly ambitious. FAO, under the leadership of | ang 
Sir John Orr, is so convinced of the overriding priority which 
should be accorded to the raising of nutritional standards that it 
has set targets for world food production which on the face of it 
are startlingly high. A survey has been undertaken of average 
pre-war diets in seventy countries, and it is suggested that the | 
aggregate level of diet should be raised by the following pro- | 
portions by the year 1960:— adj 
oO 
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The statistics of pre-war consumption given by FAO are , me 
somewhat suspect, and the targets set for 1960 must be taken | th, 
as only the roughest of approximations of what is possible. Even an 
considered in this light, the increase of food consumption in 
demanded is enormous. bil 
The main concrete proposal put before the Copenhagen con- de 
ference is the appointment of a permanent World Food Board. its 
This Board would be entrusted with the herculean task of | Ri 
stabilising world agricultural prices and for this purpose would of 
itself hold large buffer stocks of the principal commodities. The ch 
primary aim of price stabilisation is to bring reasonable security Wi 
and prosperity to food producers ; but, insofar as this aim 3 | In 
achieved, it is hard to see how the consumer can avoid paying Hi 
higher prices on the aggregate. Mr Strachey, for Britain, warmly 
commended the idea of a world food board but showed himself te 
aware of the possible danger to a large food-importing nation like or 
Britain. FAO is anxious to aid both food consumers and food H 
producers—and both on a vast scale. Has it really convinced | af 


itself that the interests of the two parties are identical? 
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7, 1946 Mr Molotov Reports to Moscow 
The sudden departure of Mr Molotov on August 31st caused 
ing of a sensation in Paris, not because of the fact of his 
ce—for there is nothing extraordinary in these days of air 
in a Foreign Minister going home to consult his Govern- 
freedom, , | ment during 2 conference—but because a meeting of the four 
Mr Shing Foreign Ministers had been fixed for Monday, September 2nd. 
ade \ as Mr Molotov had agreed to the Monday meeting, it seemed 
+ Mr Duke that he either intended to return in time for it or had received 
that jt €, | an unexpected command of a kind which even he had instantly 
nised j Was | to obey. It soon became known that Mr Molotov was not 
; thes ae returning on Monday and that there was not going to 
g that Own | be any Big Four Foreign Ministers’ meeting on Monday. 
. unofics But the reason officially given for the cancellation was one which 
at this ; took even the most hardened journalist by surprise and caused 
S 8a | the BBC news announcer to waver just a little in his tone 
of confident truthfulness when telling it to the British public. 
lave a very | Jt was stated that the Foreign Ministers’ deputies had found 
N Policy, in | themselves in such perfect accord that there was nothing, absolutely 
t. But no | nothing, for the Foreign Ministers to discuss. The world, 
f individual | accustomed to weeks of wrangling and backbiting at the Luxem- 
bing to this | bourg, was suddenly confronted with a picture of idyllic harmony, 
1s. On th of millennial concord and understanding. It seemed too good to 
ciously that } be true, and indeed it was. 
ms are an By Wednesday it had been discovered that there was 
ve No rivals | after all a subject of sufficient importance for the Foreign 
Is efficiency | Ministers to discuss—-namely, whether or not the United Nations 
bureaucracy General Assembly, due to meet in New York on September 23rd 
Tmit sucha | should be postponed. A meeting was therefore held (with in- 
conclusive result) at the suggestion of Mr Vyshinsky who had 
received instructions from Moscow to act as Mr Molotov’s 
deputy. 
Nobody outside the Kremlin can know for certain. why Marshal 
Stalin so suddenly sent for Mr Molotov to come and report. 
swing jtself | But it may be surmised that the Marshal and his close advisers, 
‘the United | watching the Parisian scene from Moscow, are not altogether 
1 a number satisfied with the way things have been going. The conference 
spadework | has been more active and the decisions previously taken by the 
»d Council, | Big Four have been more radically called in question (with a 
function of | ceftain rather obvious sympathy among Russia’s Great Power 
upply; and Ts) than Russia is disposed to tolerate. Mr Molotov and 
vilitation of | Mr Vyshinsky have fought the good fight, but it causes dis- 
pleasure in Moscow that there should be any fight at all ; it is 
week, FAO considered there that the Big Four agreements represented the 
: original limits of Russian concession and that they should have been 
wall Y | imposed on the Paris Conference without serious discussion or 
befo CO- | alteration. No doubt Marshal Stalin wants to learn from Mr 
| dersht - | Molotov’s own lips how all this Evattry has been allowed to occur, 
<tSHip Cf | and to discuss with him what is to be done about it. 
rity which 
irds that it * * * 
e face of it 
7 thar | Last Pleas at Nuremberg 
wing pro- On August 31st the prisoners in the dock at Nuremberg 
made their last pleas before the tribunal, which subsequently 
adjourned the court until the reassembly for judgment and 
sentences, which is expected to be on September 23rd. The 
Nuremberg trial has now gone on so long that the public, at any 
rate in this country, has largely lost interest in it, as was shown by 
the relatively small space given to this penultimate phase in the 
British Press. There will no doubt be a revival of interest when 
the time comes for the verdicts, but in the meantime most people 
are tired of hearing any more disputes about who did what in the 
Nazi regime. 
The last pleas were nevertheless extremely interesting, psycho- 
FAO are logically if not for the historical record. _Apart from Hess, whose 
be acne | speech, whether by intention or not, indicated mental breakdown, 
ble Even the prisoners fell into two groups—those who justified the regime 
areal ean and its policy and those who in varying degrees condemned them 
Pp im retrospect and tried to clear themselves of personal responsi- 
bility for them. In the first category the only ones who can be 
agen con- | definitely listed were Ribbentrop and Seyss-Inquart. This is in 
od Board. itself a remarkable fact, for it was not generally thought that 
n task of | Ribbentrop was one of the more stalwart Nazis, and the career 
se would of Seyss-Inquart had suggested a rather opportunist type of 
ties. The character. But Ribbentrop defended his foreign policy stoutly and 
€ security with a good eye for the prosecution’s weakest points, while Seyss- 
‘d cca Inquart alone of the defendants professed unchanged loyalty to 
1d pa ¢ 
2, warmly Goering’s effort, on the other hand, as was indicated in his 
d himself | testimony earlier in the trial, was to disown Hitler and to shift 
ation like on to him and on to Himmler the responsibility for Nazi acts. 
and food He was obviously worried over implication in the atrocity charges 
Sonvinced and did his best to clear himself. He attempted no general 
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justification of Germany’s war, but merely claimed that all his 
personal motives had been patriotic. In so far as he has tried 
to create a legend of himself for German posterity, it has been as 
the strategist who was opposed to war with Russia and would 
have won the war in the West but for Hitler’s lunacy. Jodl also 
argued in effect that Hitler lost Germany the war besides being 
solely responsible for the use of methods of which the Wehrmacht 
disapproved. Keitel and Raeder pleaded action under military 
discipline and disclaimed participation in poli¢y; Sauckel and 
Schirach both repudiated Hitler and expressed regret at their 
adherence to him; Schacht claimed that he had always been 
Hitler’s enemy ; and the war-time propagandist Fritsche declared 
that he had himself been deceived by what he was told. 

What remains of the Hitler myth from the pleas of these his 
former followers and associates? Not much. But there seem to 
be the makings of a new myth that the Wehrmacht did not really 
lose the war, only this time it was not the Marxist “stab in the 
back,” but the madness of Hitler, which did in the German 
soldier. 

* * * 


King George Returns a Third Time 


As a result of the seventy-two per cent vote in his favour 
in last Sunday’s plebiscite, King George II of the Hellenes has now 
been given a third chance of displaying from the throne of Greece 
the statesmanship of which neither of his previous periods of 
sovereignty gave evidence. It is probable that, in spite of com- 
plaints both before and after polling day, the voting was reason- 
ably fair, and allegations to the contrary should be inter- 
preted in the light of the speaker’s desire for the victory of 
his own faction. The vote may also be considered as repre- 
sentative of the wishes of the Greck people to-day in the limited 
sense that it was against Communism and its expected conse- 
quences and for the King in his personal capacity as a leader, 
because all other leaders had failed. Internationally, the vote can 
be interpreted as evidence that the Greeks are determined to 
uphold the integrity of their country in the face of frontier inci- 
dents and the threats implicit in Communist Pan-Slav doctrines. 
At any rate, the acting Premief interpreted the decision in this 
way when he stated that it would give “new authority” to the 
Greek delegation abroad “to defend . . . national interests.” 

His further speculations on the meaning of the verdict, that it 
disposed of “the uncertainty which was holding up the develop- 
ment and economic activity of the country,” are more open to 
question. He would have been more accurate if he had said that 
it represented the ardent desire of an impoverished end harassed 
people for social stability and national solidarity and an attempt 
to create these factors by placing the King as the keystone. Will 
the arch prove strong enough to support the superstructure? 

It cannot, unfortunately, be said that the King’s past record 
gives confidence. His first tenure of the throne was ended by 
sentence of banishment for plotting the overthrow of the con- 
stitutional government of the country. Within a year of his return 
he had gfven Metaxas permission, on the pretext of a Communist 
revolution, to abolish Parliament and introduce the apparatus of 
dictatorship. Now he returns to a country incomparably more 
disturbed and possessing greater opportunities and excuses for 
a repressive autocracy. But Greece also expects more of her 
King, and it is to be hoped he will rise to the occasion. If so, 
and if he abandons the role of party leader, he will probably 
attempt to form a non-party coalition in which Mr Sophoulis and 
other leaders could serve, for the emergency period, without 
prejudice to their Republican or Monarchist views. This would 
disappoint his more ardent followers, and might not induce Left- 
wing extremists to desist from violence and conspiracy. But it 
would gain the support and gratitude of the Greek people and 
the good wishes of well-meaning Powers. 


* * * 


The Security Council 


The Security Council’s recent deliberations have been note= 
worthy for the introduction by the Soviet member of new criteria 
for assessing matters under discussion. The application of Trans- 
jordan for membership was opposed because that country did 
not maintain “normal diplomatic relations with the Soviet 
Union.” This argument, quite irrelevant to the conditions of 
membership carefully laid down in the Charter, obviously startled 
Mr Gromyko’s colleagues; but no more precise reasons were 
forthcoming. The same argument had been applied against Eire 
and Portugal, though less categorically; and the applications of all 
three countries were finally blocked by the Soviet veto. Since 
Siam had withdrawn its application pending a settlement of the 
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dispute with France, five only of the original nine appligants 
were left under discussion. Afghanistan, Iceland, and Sweden, 
having obtained the prior support of the permanent members 
of the Council, were duly elected. But Albania and Outer Mon- 
golia failed to receive the favourable votes of the United States 
end Britain respectively and thus joined Eire, Portugal and 
Transjordan in the company of the blackballed. 


A second argument of the widest significance was later intro- 
duced when Mr Gromyko, supporting the Ukrainian protest 
against the Greek Government, asserted that a government’s in- 
ternal policy, insofar as it affected its international policy, was 
a fit matter for the Council’s investigation. The Council in this 
matter was faced with the task of balancing the desire to 
safeguard the right of appeal to the Council with the need to 
prevent the abuse of this right for propagandist purposes. The 
Netherlands, supported by Britain, maintained that the Ukrainian 
complaint fell into the latter category. But the majority—with 
Australia and Brazil abstaining as a protest against the manner 
of presentation—voted for its consideration. The general feeling 
was undoubtedly summed up by the United States delegate 
who, after voting for discussion of the case, stated that, if it were 
found to be unsubstantiated, or based on malice or ignorance or 
On matters extraneous to the issue, it should be summarily dis- 
missed. Assuming, however, that the protest is adjudged ill- 
founded and is dismissed—unless the Soviet veto is again invoked 
to save face—it will hardly be considered that the Security 
Council has been put to good use. Such a verdict would be 
interpreted by the complainant as further confirmation of an 
Anglo-American conspiracy to thwart “democratic” forces and 
the barriers to understanding and co-operation would be raised 
still higher. But equally the United Nations cannot afford to 
countenance the irresponsible use of its supreme organ for pro- 
paganda offensives against the internal regimes of member States 
—a use which the Charter does not justify. 


* * * 


Equal Votes 


The Boundary Commission, which is framing proposals for 
redrawing the Parliamentary map of England, will suggest that 
the number of seats in the County of London should be reduced 
from 60 to 40. London can hardly complain of this drastic treat- 
ment, which accords with the principle of equal representation. 
The Commission, in fact, is being meticulously fair in its 
attempt to ensure that every Member of Parliament repre- 
sents neither much more nor much less than 50,000 of the 
electorate. But its task has been made very difficult by the large 
movements of population which have taken place since the last 
general revision of electoral areas. Strict equity now demands that 
many ancient and convenient units should be divided. Fifteen of 
the twenty-eight Metropolitan boroughs, for instance, will not 
enjoy direct representation but will be merged for Parliamentary 
purposes. Among the casualties is the City of Westminster, and 
the famous St. George’s division will disappear. In the provinces, 
towns of an awkward electoral size are also to be truncated. 
Norwich, for instance, which has 80,000 electors, will lose one of 
its two members and a part of the town will be grouped with a 
surrounding rural area to form a new constituency. 

Destruction of the identity of old constituencies is to be regretted 

on more than sentimental grounds. Any constituency which 
possesses a natural or historical unity is likely to be far more 
active and alive than one formed from an amorphous segment 
of population. Particularly to be regretted is the separation of 
Parliamentary units from those of local government. This is not 
to say that the general aim of securing uniform electorates should 
not in most cases be overriding. It is just possible, however, that 
the Commission is pursuing a passion for mathematical exactitude 
too far. It has to be remembered that the present distribution of 
population is not yet normal, let alone stable—further great shifts 
will certainly take place. The Boundary Commission is to con- 
tinue in existence permanently in order to make future adjustments 
as the need occasions ; but even so it would be a pity to upset 
now any constituencies whose retention may subsequently be 
justified. 
: The reduction in the number of London seats will be a blow 
to Labour, who hold 48 of the present 60 seats, and can hardly 
lose less than 15 as a result of the redistribution. How serious this 
blow will be depends on how far the Government can maintain 
its popularity with the marginal middle-class voter. Many of the 
metropolitan seais will be transferred to the suburban areas of 
outer London and to towns in the home counties which showed 
wich a surprising movement to the left at the last election. How 
far will this swing be held ? 
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Civil Service Staffs 


Last week the difficulties of recruiting an adequate 
of staff for the civil service was discussed. This week jt ; 
proposed to break up the total figures and to examine in gene 
detail the functions which the extra 300,000 Civi] servants are | 
carrying out. The point at issue is whether these 309, 
difference between the pre-war figure of something under 400,00 | 
and the current figure of 700,000—are more usefully employed 
in the civil service or elsewhere. The importance of answer 
this question is underlined by the following note on the employ. 
ment of women. 


The table below gives a striking picture of where the big | 
increases lie. The expansion reached its peak of over 730,000 
in 1943. After that the numbers fell slowly to 691,000 in J 
1946. But instead of continuing to drop, as had been ex | 
there was a slight upward rise in April. If, as seems Probable, 
the upward curve is maintained, it will be necessary for the Govern. 
ment to make a clear statement of their policy, for this trend js 


contrary to their avowed intentions of reducing the size of the 
civil service as rapidly as possible. 
1938 1946 | 
April April 
I. Service and Supply Departments 22,249 179,373 i 
II. Revenue Departments......... 263,249 292,166 
III. Civil Departments............. 90,857 219,428 
Totals including Northern Ireland.... 376,491 695,950 


The reasons for this upward trend are simple to explain, but | 
the movement is not easily reversed: while the Service and 
Supply departments are decreasing in size by some thirteen to 
twenty thousand a quarter, the Revenue Departments are rising 
by more than 7,000 a quarter, and the Civil departments by even 
more. Thus what is made on the roundabouts is lost on the 
swings. The service departments’ staffs can presumably be ex- 
pected to fall steadily and eventually by say 100,000. But how | 
much of this gain will be eaten up by increases elsewhere? For 
instance, the Ministry of Labour, which had 27,000 staff in 1938, 
and 35,000 in October, 1945, is growing by more than 1,000 a 
quarter, the gains im abandoning manpower control being more 
than swallowed up by work on training and resettlement. The | 
Ministry of Works is also growing by more than 1,000 a quarter, 
and is four times as large as it was in 1938. Variations on 
this theme could be repeated again and again, for all but three 
departments have had increases of staff each quarter, the most 
spectacular of all being in the Post Office and Inland Revenue, | 
the former because of its efforts to improve the postal and | 
telephone services, and the latter because of its enormous arrears 
on PAYE—in 1938 Inland Revenue staffs stood at 24,000; they | 
are now over 42,000. 


An explanation for each particular increase can and should 
be given. But it is not enough to say that the reconstruction tasks, | 
such as housing or the export trade, need so many more public | 
servants to administer them. The Government must answer the | 
more difficult question, whether the nation can afford to “ freeze” 
300,000 more men and women than it did in 1938, especially 
when the birth-rate is falling and industrial output is of critical | 
importance. If the answer is no, then it must address itself to 
where economies can be made. An obvious one is to simplify the 
income-tax system. 





* * * 


Where Are the Women? 


The most alarming symptcms of the June manpower statistics | 
is the decline in the employment of women in the textile and | 
clothing industries. With 30 per cent fewer women than in 1939 
these industries have been lamentably unsuccessful in their efforts | 
to rebuild their labour force and have made progress at the rate | 
of only 1 per cent per quarter. The textile industries, which use 
to give employment to 600,000 women, have added only 700 @ | 
seven months. This is very serious indeed: it means that there 
is no prospect either of increased exports or of the early r 
of clothes rationing. 

No one can say that this failure to recruit women workers is due 
to the reluctance of women to accept paid work. There are 
a million more women at work (excluding domestic service) that | 
there were in 1939 ; or at the normal calculation of two part-time 
workers to one full-time, there are the equivalent of 700,000 more 
women workers. Where are they? 

It would be interesting to see a full balance sheet, but the maif 
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facts are clear enough. Half the increase is accounted for by the 
138,000 women in the Services, the 35,000 in the Women’s Land 
Army, and the extra 200,000 in the Civil Service. The other half 
js spread over local government (unknown); road transport 
'40,000) ; distribution (25,000) ; hotels, restaurants, etc. (17,000) ; 
and a variety of other services such as commerce and banking, 
railways, public utilities, and so on. In manufacturing industry 
as a whole there has been a slight overall rise of 40,000 above the 
vious total of over 2 million. But when the totals for industry 
are broken up it will be found that the metals, engineering and 
chemicals group has acquired 370,000 more women and the 
remaining industries, notably textiles and clothing, have lost 
0,000. 
athe broad picture, therefore, is that the Government and the 
war-expanded industries have absorbed more than the whole of 
the additional 700,000 workers, and that the lighter industries from 
which labour was taken during the war are at a standstill in attract- 
ing it back. The gradual withdrawal of women from work over 
the past year has steadily reduced the margin that could be retained 
by the Government and the war-expanded industries without 
trenching on the supply of women workers available for employ- 
ment elsewhere. It would seem from the figures for June that 
that margin may now be exhausted. If so, the outlook for the 
contracted industries, unless action is taken, is black indeed. 


* * * 


New Marketing Scheme 


The National Farmers’ Union is considering recommending 
the appointment of a Horticultural Marketing Board under the 
ers given by the Agricultural Marketing Acts. The danger 
of marketing schemes for agricultural products is that they will 
be more active in restricting production in the interest of main- 
taining prices than in promoting economies of distribution. This 
icular scheme, however, is intended at the moment to be 
“mainly regulatory ” and not to embark on the apparatus of price 
and production controls which is a feature of some marketing 
schemes now in operation. Assuming full employment can be 
maintained, there is good reason to hope for a considerable in- 
crease in home consumption of fruit, vegetables and glasshouse 
oduce, which is also highly desirable on nutritional grounds. It 
is believed that a Horticultural Marketing Board could encourage 
and guide this expansion by developing a publicity campaign, 
specifying the grading of produce, assisting the formation of co- 
operative societies, and exercising a general control over distribu- 
tion. 

The scheme will have to be propounded in more detail, how- 
ever, before it can be accepted as being in the interests of con- 
sumers as well as producers. One suggested function of the 
Board would be to erect processing plants for the benefit of pro- 
ducers, who are at present alarmed at the extent to which the 
introduction of processed vegetables and fruit may upset their 
markets. Clearly, however, obvious dangers would arise if the 
Board were allowed ro obtain any sort of monopoly over processing 


facilities. 
ot * * 


Population Shift in Japan 


A Japanese Government five-year plan for national rehabili- 
tation, published on September 2nd, provides for a considerable 
measure of de-urbanisation. Of a population estimated to reach 
80 millions by 1950 only 30 millions are to inhabit towns ; the 
rest are to be restricted to farming, fishing and mining villages. 
A great effort is to be made to increase the area of cultivated land ; 
it is planned to raise it from some 15 million acres in 1941 to 
nearly 19 million acres in 1950. This will leave nearly 20 per 
cent of the estimated rice consumption of Japan to be imported 
and this, as well as many industrial raw materials, will have to 
be obtained by foreign trade. At present the Japanese do not 
know what industry they will be allowed to retain, what plant 
will be taken for reparations and what trade they will be permitted 
to have, and this makes economic planning very difficult for 
them. But they are on the safe side in undertaking measures for 
de-urbanisation and for concentrating on the increase of food 
production because they cannot count on any great revival of their 
industry and foreign trade in the near future. Curiously enough, 
both the quest for self-sufficiency and the attempt to get people 
back on to the land from the towns were favourite ideas of the 
mMilitarists, though for different reasons. The militarists wanted 
maximum self-sufficiency both in foodstuffs and in certain 
industries for war purposes ; they also wanted to keep up the 
numbers of the peasantry because of their belief that the peasant 
made a better soldier than the townsman. The militarists were 
not in fact able to attain their objectives, for the great develop- 
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ment of Japanese war industry involved increased dependence on 
foreign raw materials (which were sought by military conquest) 
and drew ever greater numbers of peasants into the factories from 
the villages. But now Japan, having no war industry to sustain, 
can really devote itself to cutting down imports and can send 
back to the countryside the workers for whom the bomb-shattered 
towns no longer have employment. 

This return to the land is closely connected with the programme 
of agrarian reform which the Japanese Government has prepared 
in accordance with the directive issued several months ago by the 
Supreme Commander on instructions from Washington. The 
Bill which has now been published with the Supreme Com- 
mander’s endorsement is, however, quite a mild affair after the 
sound and fury of the early days of American reforming zeal in 
Japan. It also falls a long way short of recommendations presented 
by the British representative on the Allied Council, Mr MacMahon 
Ball, and forwarded to General MacArthur by the Council. The 
Japanese official statement on the Bill showed great pleasure in 
condemning the British proposals from under the Supreme 
Commander’s protecting wing. The Council has indeed become 
an object for mirth in Japan, as it is known that the Supreme 
Commander regards both the Russian and British representatives 
as dangerous Reds and is firmly resolved to save Japan from their 
pernicious influence. 


Siamese Rice 


Lord Killearn, the Special Commissioner for South-East 
Asia, has publicly stated in Singapore that application will have 
to be made to the Combined Food Board for revision of food 
allocations to the Far East on account of Siam’s failure to deliver 
the supplies of zice it had promised. The food shortage in 
Malaya is now acute. It is only fair to Siam to say that the 
breakdown of the agreed plan has not really been the fault of 
the present Siamese Government. From the beginning of Allied 
planning for postwar relief in the Far East it seemed obvious that 
Siamese rice ought to be one of the main items on the credit 
side of the account, for Siam had been a large exporter before 
the war and, unlike Burma, had escaped war-time devastation. 
It seemed a simple matter, therefore, to obtain from the Siamese 
Government as part of an armistice or peace settlement an under- 
taking to supply a large quantity of rice, either (as was at first 
contemplated) as a reparations payment or at a fixed price. 

What has upset these calculations is the fact that the rice has 
never been in the hands of the Siamese Government. rice 
trade has long been in the hands of Chinese merchants, and the 
Siamese Government has not the political strength or administra- 
tive apparatus to collect rice from them if they do not want to 
sell. The Chinese minority in Siam is very large and economic- 
ally dominant; the hostility of Siamese nationalists towards it 
was one of the main reasons inclining their sympathies towards 
Japan in the pre-war years. the defeat of Japan and the 
emergence of China as one of the Big Five of the United Nations 
has naturally not made the local Chinese any more amenable to 
Siamese control. 

Everything has, therefore, depended on the willingness of 
the Chinese merchants to sell. But they have been reluctant 
to do so for two reasons. In the first place, they have lost 
confidence in the stability of the Siamese currency and there is 
a shortage of consumers’ goods which could be bought with the 
proceeds of sales ; commercial motives have prompted the mer- 
chants to hold on to their rice stocks and await higher prices. 
Secondly, there is the fact that many of the Chinese in Siam 
come from Kwangtung and have relatives there who have been 
suffering for a long time from local famine conditions. Chinese 
merchants are usually’in an extreme degree indifferent to humani- 
tarian appeals, but the Chinese family system urges them to help 
their relatives ; they are anxious, therefore, to send as much rice 
as they can to China. But a remote authority called the Com- 
bined Food Board has allotted the food supplies of Siam with a 
priority for Malaya. The Chinese rice merchants’ answer to this 
interference is not to co-operate, and, as the Japanese found, the 
Chinese have a genius for just not doing what they are told. 


x * & 


Trouble in Tripolitania 

Many Anglophile Italians, with proved anti-Fascist records, 
are increasingly perplexed and embittered by the reports they have 
of the activities of the British Military Administration in Tripoli- 
tania. For three years now Tripolitania has been administered by 
Britain in virtual isolation from the outside world, Trade is 
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allowed only with the sierling areas, which means the United 
Kingdom, Cyprus and Malta, the export of tunny, one of the 
segion’s staple trades, being thereby greatly reduced. There is 
also postal and press censorship, and it is sad to relate 
that conditions are sometimes likened to those behind the “ Iron 
Curtain” in Eastern Europe. It is also alleged that, as a matter 
of deliberate policy, the Italian population is depressed and de- 
moralised, Non-fraternisation between the British and Italians 
still applies. Italian officials, kept on according to the letter of 
the law, have been so shuffled around that many ask to be 
repatriated. It is frequently suggested that this is the real purpase. 
Conversely, however, Libyan Italians over sixteen are not 
allewed to return home from Italy. Most of them were children 
in youth camps in Italy when the war broke out, and have now 
been separated from their families for many years. This ban also 
prevents people of economic importance to Tripolitania from re- 
turning. In some cases—for example, three Fiat directors—the 
permits given by the Allied Commission were disregarded by the 
authorities in Tripoli. Moreover, the property of absentees or in- 
terned persons, which is technically safeguarded, is sometimes in 
the hands of local custodians, who are men of doubtful antecedents 
and appear to be thriving ; there are even cases where suspicion 
is pointed at officers in the Administration itself. Indeed, accord- 
ing to Italians, the British Administration in Tripolitania seems to 
be thinly and poorly staffed by people who have every interest in 
prolonging their job. The result is that both Arabs and Italians 
are exasperated by the British, and are now becoming susceptible 
to anti-British propaganda. 


It should be emphasised that these charges are brought by men 
who are not able to investigate the evidence at first hand. Yet the 
fact that such impressions are being gained by men with Anglo- 
phile records is in itself a very serious factor, and lowers British 
prestige and worsens Anglo-Italian relations. If their impressions 
are false, steps should be taken either to enable them to see this for 
themselves, or to give a full and fair reply to their charges. 


x * x 


The Elections in Saxony 


The results of the borough and parish council elections in 
Saxony are of considerable interest as indications of the political 
development going on in the Russian zone of Germany. Apart 
from three small “splinter” groups, there were three political 
parties putting up candidates—the Socialist Unity Party, recently 
formed by the amalgamation of the Communist and Social! Demo- 
crat parties in the Russian zone, the Liberal Democratic Party 
and the Christian Democratic Union. In the final count the 
Socialist Unity Party obtained 48.42 per cent of the votes, the 
Liberal Democrats 20.21 per cent, the Christian Democrats 19.72 
and there were 9.81 per cent spoiled ballot papers. 


The election appears to have been free except insofar as 
the Socialist Unity Party enjoys certain facilities for organisa- 
tion and propaganda not shared by the other parties in the 
Russian zone. The success of the Socialist Unity Party cannot 
be considered as marking a radical swing of political allegiance 
in view of the strength of the Social Democrat and Communist 
parties, added together, under the Weimar Republic. The 
problem in the present situation, however, is to determine how 
many persons who would have voted Social Democrat have 
given their votes to the Socialist Unity Party, in which the Social 
Democrat party was only merged under the strongest pressure 
from the Russian occupation authorities. It seems probable that 
many Social Democrats were among those who spoiled their 
ballot papers, this advice having been given to submerged sympa- 
thisers in the Russian zone by the Social Democrat party organi- 
sation still maintaining its separate existence in Berlin. Other 
former Social Democrats are believed to have given their votes 
to the Liberal Democrats or Christian Democrats, and apparently 
more to the former than to the latter; this is at first sight remark- 
able, as the Liberal Democrats are the more bourgeois of these two 
parties, but to an old-fashioned German Social Democrat, as to a 
French Socialist, clericalism often appears more repellent than 
capitalism. 

It is worthy of notice how little so far the Russians have inter- 
fered in German local politics. The intimidation which has been 
practised has been at the expense of the Social Democrats, in 
order to unify the German socialist labour movement, but the 
middle-class parties have been more or less left alone. Their 
turn may come later. But the present aim appears to be to build 
up a majority for the Communist-dominated Socialist Unity Party 
without overt measures of suppression against the bourgeois 
parties, which are in any case quite docile. 
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Curtain for Ensa 


Ensa has come to an end. Entertainments 


, co : National 
Service Association Came into existence in 1938, as an offshoot 
of Naafi. It was financed from the profits of Naafi 
altogether some £8,000,000 passed through its hands over these | 
eight years. At its peak it utilised the services of between seven 
and eight thousand people. It gave over 2,500,000 Performances 
(including about 30 per cent of cinema performances) and Played 
to over 500 million men and women in every part of the world. 
Ensa can be said to have provided every known kind of : 
performance and some the like of which had never Previously 
been contemplated. Now, an inevitable climax, Mr Basil Dean, E 
its guiding spirit, is writing a history of the organisation. 

It is easy to be unkind about Ensa. Its ranks did includ 
dancers to whom dancing was an unknown art and singers whpg | 
voices had only an approximate grasp of the musical scale, No 
can the occasional flashes of Jightning and more frequent rumbles 
of thunder that came from Drury Lane Theatre, their head. 
quarters, be dismissed as purely stage effects. Yet Ensa did 
provide shows for men who otherwise would have had none, 
Probably few men or women in the Services would say they never 
saw a bad Ensa party, but there must be just as few who cannot 
remember one that, if only for an hour, caught up their minds 
into a happier world. The fact was that there were never enough 
real artists to go round. The talent that can amuse and charm js 
rare. A stage management does not pay the man at the top of the 
bill £200 a week because it is basically more generous than the Civil 
Service. It does so because the laws of supply and demand enable 
the star to ask for, and receive such a wage. The Government might 
have put all stars into battle-dress, but it did nothing of the kind, 
Can Ensa be blamed because it had to make do with so many of 
those whom the London stage had no wish to absorb >? 
whatever the merits of Ensa as an organisation, the girls and 
men who made up the concert parties did travel from Iceland 
to Burma, year in year out, under the worst of war-time con- 
ditions. Each gave what they could, and that commands gratitude. 


Shorter Notes 


The Finnish delegation returns home from Paris to face a 
storm. By stating, without prior consultation with the Russians, 
that the territorial and financial terms of the Finnish Treaty were 
too severe, the Premier has incurred Mr Molotov’s censure in 
Paris and left-wing opprobrium at home. An explanatory debate | 
is likely in the Diet, but, whatever explanations are forthcoming, 
this action is likely to embarrass the Government at a time when 
relations with Russia were steadily improving. 

a 


The Government scheme for training new recruits for agricul- | 
ture is not developing very fast. Only 4,367 applicants have been 
considered, of whom almost half have been rejected or have with- 
drawn. In view of the disillusionment which agriculture brings 
to many laymen, caution in selecting new entrants is wise. But 
where are farmers to get labour for replacing the German prisoners 
who cannot indefinitely be retained? There are other disquieting 
features emerging. Most of the applicants demand work in 
southern England ; and half of them wish to become farmers in 
their own right and not labourers—and yet it is labourers who are 
badly needed, if the structure of farming is not to be further 
atomised, One conclusion must be that it is high time that the 
farm ladder was reorganised, and more scope and opportunity for 
promotion offered to the able farm worker. 

* 

The Arab Higher Committee has declined the British invite 
tion to the London talks next week. But, if the Jews finally 
agree to attend, it will be unwise for the Arabs to persist in thet 
refusal, particularly since there are indications that they fear some 
compromise without them between Britain, the Jews and the 
Arab League. Meanwhile Whitehall, denying reports that Mr 
Bevin contemplates concessions to the Jews, insists that the talks 
will go on. 
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IF it’s news of international interest, you will find 
it reported fully, accurately, and without bias in the 


EUROPEAN. _ED ONDON SPECIAL) 
(PRICE IN U.R. 3d.) 


Unsurpassed news coverage; special regular 
atticles by WALTER LIPPMAN, SUMNER 
WELLES, WILLIAM SHIRER, etc.; Daily 
New York Stock Exchange Prices and many 
other interesting and informative features. 


Obtainable through any newsagent or by direct 
post-free delivery atthe following subscription rates 


12 months £3 18 0 6 months {2 5 0 
3 months {1 4 0 1 month 8 6 


One Newspaper for one World 


Sole distributors throughout the United Kingdom 
STAPLES PRESS LIMITED 
CAVENDISH PLACE, LONDON, W.1 
Telephone LANGHAM 1751—Private Branch Exchange 








Increasingly Remington Rand CERTIFIED 


available SAFE EQUIPMENT 


PRODUCTION CONTRON TheRemington Rand Organisation with 
KARDEX ee ee its world-wide connections offers @ 
ADDING & CALCULATING-MACHINES comprehensive service to factories and 


te ee ee commercial offices by catering through 
ConTROL SYSTEMS Crefeation, its ore ne ee for 
a eel every need associated with modern 
TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 7 administrative systems and equipment. 


REMINGTON RAND LTD. 


Sales Offices & Service Depots throughout Ge. Beitain 
COMMONWEALTH HOUSE, 
1519 New Oxford Street, London, W.C.1. Phone: Chancery 686g 


BUSINESS MACHINES - SYSTEMS + EQUIPMENT 
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Veldtschoen 


SHOOTING BOOTS | 
(Guaranteed Waterproof) — § 


are now available in limited : 
supply for civilian purchase 





This is the 


A new model that embodies all that has brought 
renown to the Humber name. .. fine performance 
... smooth running ... quiet comfort ... hands 
some appearance ... a model for those who 
seek these qualities in a medium powered car, 
Ask your local Dealers for particulars, 





BY APPOINTMENT TO H.M.THS KING 
MOTOB CAB MANUFACTURERS HUMBEB LIMITED 


HUMBER 


HAWK * SNIPE * SUPER SNIPE* PULLMAN 
PRODUCTS OF THE ROOTES GROUP 
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The Economics of Coal 


(From a Correspondent in Cleveland) 


T= present rate of output of bituminous coal in the United 
States is at the peak rate established in 1944, when the mines 
produced 620,000,000 tons. But this year’s production to date, 
owing to the unrest and strike of mine workers during the spring, 
is 23 per cent under 1944 and 17 per cent under 1945 in the 
corresponding period. The present high demand for coal is due 
to accelerating industrial activity and the replenishing of seriously 
depleted stocks. Miners are receiving higher incomes and opera- 
tions are being pushed to the limit. Company earnings, although 
generally providing a meagre return on investment and showing 
a tendency to decline since 1943, have been higher than in many 
pre-war years, when annual losses were common. 

The present abnormally high production cloaks underlying 
economic trends of grave importance to the industry. In this 
connection, certain historical facts are pertinent. After 1890, 
coal production rose rapidly to a peak of 579,000,000 tons in 1918, 
followed by a slow irregular downward tendency not counteracted 
until World War II, when the 1918 peak was exceeded. 

The coal industry has failed to grow with industry in general 
since World War I. In 1940 industrial production, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board; was 67 per cent greater than in 1920, 
while coal production was 19 per cent less. In 1944, industrial 
production was 213 per cent greater than in 1920, while coal 
production was up only 9 per cent. Between 1920 and 1940, 
consumption of coal for various purposes declined in many lead- 
ing states, while fuel oil and natural gas consumption grew 
rapidly. Coal consumption in 1945 was divided as follows: rail- 
roads, 22 per cent; coke, 17 per cent; electric utilities, 13 per 
cent ; industrial, 26 per cent ; retailers, 22 per cent. 

Coal is one of a large class of products for which the competi- 
tion between many producers and many buyers determines the 

rice in a free market. Combustion engineers have been learn- 
ing how to spread it thinly over the work to be done and have 
increased the use of substitute fuels. The electric utilities, rail- 
roads, steel mills, and manufacturing industries have steadily 
reduced the amounts of coal required to do given units of work, 
such as a ton-mile or a kilowas hour—since 1917, reductions in 
the amount of coal required to do various units of work have 
ranged between 16 per cent and 62 per cent. As a conservation 
measure, increased combustion efficiency is commendable, but 
it suggests that coal has been losing its advantage of economy. 
This, in fact, is exactly what has happened. 

If allowance is made for changes in the general level of prices 
from 1890 to the present, the real* mine price of coal fell slowly, 
reaching its lowest level in 1916, while coal consumption, under 
this stimulus, increased rapidly. On the other hand, by 1945, 
real coal prices at mines were 89 per cent higher than in 1916, 
and coal consumpton declined until World War IT in contrast with 
the growing use of other fuels. From 1930 to 1945 the real price 
of coal-at the mines rose 48 per cent, the real price of fuel oil at 
the refineries increased only 33 per cent, and the real price of 
delivered industrial natural gas fell 20 per cent. In terms of their 
calorific values, 1945 real prices per million BTU’s were 11.1 cents 
for coal, 43.7 cents for fuel oil and 9.7 cents for industrial natural 
gas. The real price of domestic natural gas was approximately 
§9.0 cents per million BTU’s, a decrease of 19 per cent since 1930. 

Why have coal prices risen so much while other fuels have 
improved their competitive position? The answer lies in the 
costs of production and distribution. The increasing use of 
cutting, cleaning and loading machinery has brought about a long, 
steady decline in the labour required to produce coal, from 3.90 
man-hours per ton in 1890 to 1.34 in 1939, a reduction of 66 per 
cent. Although this downward tendency was arrested during the 
war, coal operators may take just pride in their long, sustained 
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* Real prices of coal are those prices which would be realised if the 
general level of prices were constant. They are determined by 
dividing actual prices by the Bureau of Laboir Statistics wholesale 
rice index for corresponding years. For coniparability, the same 
Gas is used to compute real costs. 


accomplishments in saving labour. In 1918, 615,000 men ming 
579,000,000 tons, while in 1945 only 370,000 men ming 
576,000,000 tons, a reduction of 40 per cent in men required fo 
an equivalent output. 

The reduction in manual labour per ton has been more thay 
offset by rising labour costs. The real labour cost per man-hoy 
increased by 177 per cent from 1917 to 1944 offsetting the re. 
duction in manual labour per ton. Consequently, the real labour 
cost per ton has increased by 75 per cent. The industry, as q 
whole, has turned over to labour moe than the whole of the 
advantage arising from mechanisation. The increased costs haye 
been reflected in rising prices, which in turn have checked and 
reduced coal sales. Moreover, because labour cost is a major 
portion (approximately 60 per cent) of total mining costs, ex. 
pansion in volume does not bring about a substantial reduction 
in total cost per ton, and hence is an insufficient means of off- 
setting high wage rates. During the war, output increased rapidly, 
yet real total costs per ton from 1940 through 1945 rose by 19 per 
cent at hand-loaded mines, by 16 per cent at machine-loaded 
mines and by 17 per cent at opencast mines. In the same peri 
labour costs per ton rose by 27 per cent in hand-loaded mines, 
by 30 per cent in machine-loaded mines and by 37 per cent in 
opencast mines. 

Especially during the past thirty years, the petroleum and 
natural gas industries have grown at more rapid rates than the 
coal industry. Much of their production does not, however, come 
in direct competition with coal, being used at the wells or in 
areas where coal cannot compete economically because of trans- 
port costs. Moreover, the manufacture of many products using 
these fuels has stimulated the consumption of coal in metal refin- 
ing and fabrication, transportation, etc. Increased production of 
natural gas and petroleum has, nevertheless, brought about 
economies and made them more competitive with coal in some 
areas and uses. 
increased more rapidly than in coal. 
these industries, taken together, is down to less than one-fifth of 
the total value of the products, while for over fifty years labour 
cost in coal mining has remained at about three-fifths of the 
realised mine price. Comparable increases in wages necessitate, 
at most, smaller increases in the prices of fuel oil and natural gas 
than in the price of coal. For these products, expanding output, 
gained partly as a result of coal losing its price advantage, reduces 
their combined labour and overhead costs per unit of production, 
thus in the long run making relatively lower prices of these fuels 
possible. 

The diverse nature of the distribution costs of coal and of these 
fuels also deserves consideration. In 1944 the mine price of coal 
was $2.92 per ton and the average freight handling charge was 
$2.21. This important charge, which has not varied appreciably 
in many years, has recently been raised by about 3.5 per cent. 
When coal volume expands there is no decline in coal transporta- 
tion charges per ton. Whether §0 toms or 5,000,000 tons are 
shipped from a given origin to destination, the freight cost per 
ton is the same. While selling organisations allow quantity dis- 
counts, other marketing costs are comparatively small and do not 
afford a major opportunity for savings or quantity discounts. 
Coal is at a competitive disadvantage because of inelastic distri- 
bution cost per ton. On the other hand, labour cost in transport- 
ing oil and gas through pipe-lines is only a very small part of 
either product’s value. With expanding volume, pipe-line cost 
and charges per unit have undergone a long decline, and the 
savings have contributed to lower prices, especially for natural 
gas. Thus, in both production and marketing costs and theif 
effects on prices, coal’s overwhelming advantage as the relatively 
cheap fuel is declining. Unlike other fuels, unit costs do not 
decline materially as coal output expands. Moreover, the advanc- 
ing national wage levels fall more heavily on the coal industry 
than on its competitors. Mine labour, which recently gained wage 


increases and welfare benefits, should find these facts of vital 


concern, 
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American Notes 


End of the Primaries 


With last week’s Congressional nominations in New York, 
the primaries are virtually over, and politicians of all colours 
ye concentrating on the November finals. The results in New 
York State were of particular interest, not only because New 
York commands 17 per cent of the electoral votes, and has only 
once since the Civil War failed to be on the winning side in a 
residential election, but because of the balance of power within 
the State held, of late, by the labour vote in New York City. 
The primaries held on August 2oth gave labour a severe jolt, and 
registered a trend to the right which could not be ignored even 
by the left wing. In the Republican choices, progressives like 
Joseph Clark Baldwin and Augustus Bennett (who defeated 
Hamilton Fish in 1944) were snowed under by party regulars. 
Candidates of the Communist-dominated American Labour Party, 
who in 1944 had achieved the singular distinction of being 
nominated on all three tickets (Republican, Democratic, and ALP) 
were wiped off the Republican slate. Representative Vito Mar- 
antonio, who has faithfully executed the somersaults of the 
Communist party line, even came close to losing the Democratic 
nomination. 

The reasons for Labour’s setback in its own particular strong- 
hold appear to be three: the split in the Labour vote between 
the ALP and the more moderate Liberal party is no longer 
efectively bridged by the common devotion to Mr Roosevelt ; 
New York’s foreign colonies are exceptionally sensitive to Russian 
aggression and have taken their revenge on local defenders of the 
Soviet Union ; and, finally, returned veterans seems to have a 

ge against the “ins” whatever their record. Indeed, the 
veterans’ rebellion against state machines in the South-—ranging 
from Tennessee to Alabama, Arkansas, and Mississippi—is one of 
the most interesting phenomena of an election year which other- 
wise has stirred up few passions. In New York only one in ten 
of the eligible voters took part in the primaries, and observers 
in the Middle West still report apathy and cynicism about the 
major parties—and a consequent weakening of party ties—as one 
of the main features of the primaries. 

The caution with which political commentators avoid any fore- 
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casts reflects the way many were scorched in earlier predictions— 
particularly in Wisconsin. But it is at least clear that the publie 
reaction against Mr Truman’s Administration has fastened the 
Old Guard firmly in the Republican saddle. The ranks of pro- 
gressive Republicans are thinning fast. New York’s casualties 
were preceded by the defeat of Charles LaFollette in Indiana 
and Senator Bob LaFollette in Wisconsin. 

The Democrats tell another story. They believe that the 
Roosevelt band wagon, even without its driver, will carry them to 
power once more. It is the conservative Democrats who have 
been purged, chiefly by the CIO, though the claims of the Political 
Action Committee to have defeated 16 candidates and to have 
discouraged a shoal of others should be taken with a pinch of salt. 
How the voters will choose, now that the issues are clearer, is 
unpredictable, but in Mr Roosevelt’s day, Democratic Boss 
Crump, of Tennessee, would hardly have publicly conceded a 
Republican advantage for 1946 and 1948. 


* * * 


Past Labour Day 


Over most of American industry, Labour Day traditionally 
marks the point where summer vacations close, and where sales 
and production managers make their plans for autumn activity. 
In 1946, it found the United States with national income, produc- 
tivity, and employment marking new post-war peaks, and 
presumably unable, for many reasons, to advance a great deal 
further. In July, the Federal Reserve Board Index of Production 
(1935-39 =100) reached 174, a gain of some I5 per cent over 
the low point for this year, and a decided gain on any previous 
peace-time peak. At the same time, civilian employment went 
well beyond the 58 million mark. By British standards, there is 
still scope for a quite substantial extension of employment in 
the United States, but most authoritative observers there agree 
that the current level represents an effective ceiling, and that any 
further gains must accrue from increasing productivity per labour 
unit. On that score, evidence is still conflicting. 

The threat of large-scale labour demonstrations against the 
rising trend of commodity prices has been a factor in the dis- 
turbances on Wail Street. Business leaders seem to believe 
that unrest, over the next few months at least, will be channelled 
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Ynto political fields; the American Federation of Labor, for 
example, has taken a lesson from the CIO and is now busily 
establishing a directly political organisation for electoral crusades. 
There will be many minor challenges to industry before the turn 
of the year, but industry hopes that the record may not be a 
great deal worse than that of July—which was the best month 
since V-J Day for man-hours lost through labour disputes. Six 
months will bring industry to a major test of industrial peace— 
the steelworkers’ present contract then expires—but a great deal 
can change in six months with the present productive flow. 

A major threat to the smooth flow of materials is now emerging 
in the shape of the freight car shortage. Over the past three 
years, freight car installations by the main (Class 1) railroads 
averaged not more than 35,000 annually, as compared with over 
90,000 a year in 1925-29. The shortage of steel has held up the 
equipment makers for many months, and output has been well 
below demand. The Bureau of Railroad Economics estimates 
that 70,000 freight cars is the minimum number required each 
year to maintain average efficiency, and Washington is at last 
taking steps to meet the present emergency. The programme 
includes diversion of traffic to coastal shipping services where 
possible and priority of supplies for the equipment makers. The 
rail-car shortage now threatens not only the smooth flow of 
industrial materials, but the flow of perishable foodstuffs to urban 
areas, and famine areas abroad. The continuing slump on Wall 
Street is reviewed on p. 384. 


* * * 


Right of Way for Housing 


Mounting dissatisfaction with the lagging housing pro- 
gramme has at last won drastic concessions from the Administra- 
tion for Mr Wyatt, the Housing Expediter. There is to be an 
additional 27 per cent cut in non-residential building, 27 addi- 
tional scarce materials become subject to housing priorities, and 
from 75 to 95 per cent of most scarce items must be set aside 
for veterans’ housing indefinitely, rather than for 21 days. These 
are sharp brakes on industry and business, and a measure of the 
urgency of the need for housing and the potency of the veterans’ 
lobby. 

In housing, even the United States shares, to some extent, 
the world-wide problem of getting a quart out of a pint pot. 
The veterans’ housing programme was superimposed upon a 
boom in industrial and commercial construction. The present 
tightening of controls indicates, however, a widespread sense 
that the impossible would become easier if some of the leakages 
were stopped. Homeless veterans are naturally embittered at the 
flowering of new hot dog stands and cinemas; they are convinced 
that because there are no price ceilings on non-residential con- 
struction, there is a flourishing black market in builders’ materials. 
They feel cheated to find so many homes of poor quality priced, 
even urider controls, beyond their pockets. 


It is late in the year for Mr Wyatt’s victory to put roofs on 
many homes before the snow flies. In the last three months, 
since the cut in May, permits for non-residential construction 
have been granted at a rate just under $50 millions a week. 
The new Jevel is $35 millions. But it will be many weeks before 
demands already authorised cease to be felt, and the new cuts bring 
relief. There has been, moreover, sharp disagreement within 
the Administration on the advisability of holding up the provi- 
sion of new schools and colleges—already bursting with govern- 
ment-financed ex-GIs—and commercial and industrial construc- 
tion. Businessmen argue—ingenuously perhaps—that veterans 
want jobs, and their wives vacuum cleaners, as well as homes. 
The veterans themselves seem to prefer a house to put the 
vacuum cleaner in. 


Building materials are now as strictly controlled as they were 
during the war, but controls are in disrepute. And it is even 
harder to turn out new carpenters, plumbers, and plasterers. 
There seems even less hope that the cost of new hosing can 
be kept even within the limits laid down last December, when 
prices were so much lower. 


x * * 


Cotton: Short-Term View 


The longer-term prospect for US cotton growers and the 
problems of mechanisation were discussed in these columns last 
week. Over the shorter term, however, the situation is entirely 
different: for some way ahead, American cotton will be in 


short 
supply, and the Commodity Credit Corporation, so far from 
possessing huge stocks of virtually unsaleable material, finds 
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itself engaged in profitable transactions from cotton bought jp 
much lower rates than the prevailing price of 36 cents per jh 

The radical adjustment which has taken place in cotton oy 
the last two or three years follows from smaller crops and built-y 
demands. The 1945 crop was smaller than in any year since 
1920, and current estimates by the Department of Agricultun 
suggest that the 1946 crop will be about 9 million bales, givi 
new crop supplies over two years at not more than 75 per cen: 
of the 1935-39 average. With the existing carry-over, the toy 
supply will be less than 17 million bales, and domestic d 
is now rated at 10 million bales, with export demand expected 
to reach 3.5 million bales. On this basis, stocks at the beginnj 
of the 1947 marketing season will be no more than one quarter gf 
the 10-12 million bale stocks which the CCC has more or leg 
cheerfully carried over recent years. | 

The textile trade is thus now actively pressing for elimination 
of the subsidy on export cotton—a move that will Presumably 
gather strength from the forthcoming discussions on world trade 
policy, although Washington has always insisted that its farm 
subsidies did not, in fact, amount to “ discrimination.” Clear 
there can be very little evidence for a continuation of subsidy 
payments under present conditions. Cotton prices, in fact, ate 
causing disturbance all round, by reason of the fact that OPA 
is now bound to adjust textile prices sharply in order to meet | 
changing raw material levels; indeed, the textile trades have been 
clamouring for ceilings based on day-to-day, rather than on 
monthly cotton prices, though this demand has been rejected as 
entirely impracticable. 

In the short run, therefore, the problem of the cotton surplus 
has vanished. But in the longer run, there can be little doubt 
that existing high prices will aggravate, rather than ease, the 
problem of US markets. Whatever may be the future of world 
demand, the American farmer would be wise not to count too 
heavily upon a continuance of the conditions under which he 


was for So long able to peg the domestic level for cotton far above 
world prices. 


2 * x 


Retreat from the Pits ? 


So far from emulating Whitehall’s plans for national control 
of the coal industry, Washington is seeking only to release the 
pits which have been operated under federal control since the | 
close of May, following the refusal of Mr John L. Lewis and his 
United Mine Workers to accept the terms offered by the owners. 
It is probably true to say that without John Lewis it would not 
be especially hard for the mineworkers and the operators to agree 
on a new contract. A number of UMW demands were tumed 
down last May by the Secretary of the Interior, Mr John A. Krug, | 
including paid holidays for the bituminous coal workers, price 
concessions at Company stores and bigger equipment allowances. 
But the miners secured wage concessions more or less in line 
with other major CIO advances: a welfare fund jointly managed 
by the Government and miners and better supervision of safety 
devices. 

The bituminous mineowners of the United States have scarcely 
won renown as model employers, and there can be little doubt that 
the réle of the UMW calls for strong leadership. But even those | 
most sympathetic to miners’ claims hold also that, in recent years 
at least, the strategy of John Lewis has done much to weaken 
national sympathy with the mineworkers and with the general 


.body of organised labour, and to reinforce the Congressional 


clamour for such anti-union measures as the Smith-Connally Act 
of 1943 and the Case Labour Bill, vetoed by Mr Truman earlier 
this year. ; 

The Federal Coal Administrator, Admiral Moreell, is now sug- , 
gesting a meeting between the UMW officials and the bituminous 
operators to discuss mew contract terms. So far, however, Mr | 
Lewis has shown no disposition to accept the invitation. Mine 
production has been running at peak levels since work was Ie- 
sumed in May ; the pay rate is higher than at any previous period, 
and, on the other side, the operators are securing profitable results, 
for demand is now running et high levels, and OPA, which in- 
creased coal prices to meet the May settlement terms, has raised 
them again since the new Price Control Act was passed in July. 
The mineowners believe that any contract with John L. Lewis 
can scarcely fail to provide a new clause for challenge within a 
short time, and the Government is now determined that only the 
assurance of uninterrupted production can relieve it of the respon- 
sibility for the supervision of the bituminous mines. The steel 
industry and the railroads alone consume more than one quartet 
of the output of bituminous coal, and Washington can scarcely 
afford a repetition of the industrial paralysis that gripped US 
industry last spring. 
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More Fission at Oak Ridge 


The atom is not all that is split at Oak Ridge. For months, 
since the Army lifted its security ban, the American Federation 
Labour and the Congress of Industrial Organisations have 
rivalled each others efforts to organise the 20,000 atomic workers 
at the three plants run by Tennessee Eastman, Union Carbide, 
and Monsanto. The immediate stake in terms of union mem- 

ip is small, but this is the first major show-down between 
the AFL and the CIO, both pledged to round-up a million new 
members in their Southern drive. The victor might confidently 
hope to have the advantage in an expanding, if unpredictable, 
industry, and to have established a bridgehead for an assault on 
the major objectives of both organisations, the textile, furniture, 
rubber, lumber, and chemical industries in 12 Southern states. 

The results suggest that Southern workers are wary of a union 

iser whatever his label. Preliminary counts give the over- 
all figures for the three plants as no-union, 4,128 ; AFL, 3,622 ; 
CIO, 3,081. At Tennessee Eastman the no-union vote was 
conclusive ; at the other two, the AFL won by a short head. At 
each plant, however, the combined union votes exceeded the 
no-union vote, a reflection upon the effects of the split in the 
American labour movement. The election is of no conclusive 
yalue aS a measure of the success of CIO and AFL activity 
pecause the workers at Oak Ridge are the highest paid in the 
region, the aristocrats of Southern labour. They could expect 
no substantial wage increase; their grievances concerned seniority 
rights and Jay-off procedure. 

Figures of the number of new union recruits throughout the 
South either come from partial sources, or are non-existent, a 
circumstance which suggests that the drives are hardly going 
with a swing. The lead which the AFL appears to enjoy over 
the CIO at the moment may be due to the fact that it started with 
more than twice the membership of the CIO in the Southern 
states. Consequently, the 479 organisers of the AFL are mainly 
men with experience in organisation in the South. The CIO 
has only 269 organisers at work, 85 per cent of whom are South- 
emers, and three-quarters veterans, but these qualifications are 
not entirely a substitute for experience on the job. 
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One of the most encouraging aspects of the drive has been 
the absence of the violence which so often in the past has marked 
labour relations in the South. There have been several hideous 
lynchings of Negroes in recent weeks, but they do not seem 
to have been directly related to “Operation Dixie.” Whether 
this peaceable atmosphere will be maintained if the unions make 
more rapid strides is not certain, but it is a promising beginning. 


Shorter Notes 


Washington has raised the 1946-47 grain export goal from 250 
million bushels of wheat and flour to a “ probable total” of 400 
million bushels of all grains and grain products. The Department 
of Agriculture, however, issues the warning that “ world hunger 
will continue until after the 1947 harvest” ; that 26 million tons 
of grains will be needed in deficit areas by that time, and that 
all supplies, including stocks, do not quite balance the probable 
demand. US regulations on domestic grain uses have been eased 
to restore white bread, and to improve brewing supplies. 


* 


After nine months, the Lichfield trial has come to an end. 
Colonel Kilian, accused of responsibility for the brutalities per- 
petrated at Lichfield against American soldiers, has been found 
guilty—and sentenced to a $500 fine and a reprimand. He is 
apparently still eligible for promotion. The American Veterans’ 
Committee calls this a “ whitewash of horrors” and denounces 
this leniency to an officer which was not extended to his subor- 
dinates. 

* 


It is now being pointed out in Washington that the 79th 
Congress, in passing the Reorganisation Act, specifically declined 
to attempt to bind its successor. In other words, the next 
Congress may gratefully accept the new salary scales, but refuse 
to accept the cuts in the number of standing committees, like a 
child who licks the sugar coating off and rejects the pill. An 
excuse can easily be found in the pressure of business which 
awaits the new session. Lobbyists have no such alternative. 


THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Italian Economy 


(From a Correspondent in Italy) 


OR more than half a century the disproportion between the 

number of Italians and the scarceness of their indigenous raw 
materials has raised acute problems. Bombed by the Allies, 
occupied by the Germans, and fought over by both, Italy, between 
its liberation in spring, 1945, and the election of a Constituent 
Assembly, existed intergally and internationally on a provisional 
basis. Taxes were not paid. Raw materials did not arrive for the 
northern factories which the Resistance had sabotaged. The 
dearth of goods, and especially of food, drove prices wildly up ; 
and the apparently unrestrained printing of A.M. lire by the Allies 
stimulated inflation. Black market activities, for which the Latin 
temperament has a marked proclivity, aggravated the economic 
chaos. 


Food had urgently to be provided, industrial production re- 
sumed and, in view of the nebulous outlook for exports, internal 
purchasing power restored. As an emergency measure imme- 
diately after liberation a veto was placed on the dismissal of 
workers. The importance of this lay in the fact that, while in 
work, a man could obtain a cheap mid-day meal at his factory. 
Although modified several times this measure still remains in 
spite of the added cost it entails to both the employer and the State. 
Unrra also has made a notable contribution, mainly by providing 
cereals. This ycar’s harvest is good and the bread ration has been 
increased from 200 to 250 grammes a day, and the spaghetti ration 
to at least 2 kg. a month compared with an uncertain 1 kg. At 
these rates Italy’s present population of almost 46 million will 
consume § million tons of grain a year, compared with 8 million 
tons consumed by 42 million Italians before the Abyssinian War. 

Italian industry last winter worked only at 25 to 30 per cent 
capacity. Since then it has risen to about 45 per cent, with much 


higher figures being achieved in certain branches of the textile 
industry. More had, indeed, been haped for, but the shortage 
of coal was a major obstacle, heightened by coal strikes in the 
United States. In June, however, Ruhr coal began to arrive in 
small quantities, and the slight output from Sardinia is now 
above the 1938 level. The destruction of electrical facilities in 
Allied attacks has caused many formerly electrified railways to 
revert to steam. ‘This puts a further strain on exiguous sup- 
plies of coal—for goods must be transported—which the cession 
to France of undamaged power-stations in the north will prolong. 
Rubber, petrol and wool, critically scarce last winter, have been 
obtained in limited supplies since spring. And a major factor 
restricting production generally is the undernourishment of the 
workers. 


Lack of Markets 


Even the small amounts produced are difficult to sell. Exports 
are stringently restricted under the Armistice terms and, with 
the lira pegged high, are too expensive to compete in world 
markets. There is, however, a fair demand for Italian cars, which 
in many ways are better suited than American ones to European 
conditions, Fruit is also exported in quantity. But Italian exporters 
are afraid that foreign currency owed to them will be retained 
in Allied countries as reparations, although the Government allows 
them the free use of half the foreign currency from exports. 
Accordingly, in these conditions of general shortage, any Italian 
with money to spend buys food at exorbitant prices on the black 
or the open market. Rationed bread, for example, sells at 17 lire 
a kilo, whereas on the black market it costs about twelve times 
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this sum. Astonishment is often expressed that such dualism is 
countenanced. The reason is that powerful land-owners have a 
direct interest in perpetuating the system, and without it the 
penniless Government would have to increase its already large 
subsidies for producers and also provide for thousands of miser- 
able unemployed persons who exist by selling the goods they 
cannot afford to consume. It should perhaps be pointed out in 
parenthesis that foreigners, meeting people who own land and 
thrive on its produce, or frequent the luxurious restaurants which 
buy it, too often obtain a false and optimistic impression of 
Italy’s food problems. 


The purchasing power of normal people in full employment has 
dropped catastrophically. A head of a department in the Foreign 
Office was, with all available bonuses, earning at the end of June 
from 20,000 to 25,000 lire a month, tax paid. At the official 
rate of exchange this works out at not more than £300 p.a., and 
probably nearer £200. With the most economical wife in the 
world and, say, three children, he would have to spend at least 
30,000 lire in a month on food, rent and fuel, only rents (at 60 per 
cent above pre-war levels) and the inadequate ration of food being 
controlled. The Central Statistical Institute has recently worked 
out the comparative purchasing power of various categories of 
workers to-day as compared with 1938. An ordinary workman 
is estimated to be able to buy 50 to 60 per cent of what he could 
in 1938; a skilled workman 40 to 50; black-coated workers in 
private employment 35 to 45, and in State employment 50 to 55 ; 
civil servants, lower grade 30 to 35, higher grade (including heads 
of departments, Rectors of Universities and so forth) 20 to 25 
per cent. 


With the lack of internal demand, unemployment is increasing, 
since the return of prisoners-of-war largely counteracts the effect 
of the veto on dismissing employees and the large amount of 
work on repairs and reconstruction. At the beginning of July 
it was estimated that there were between 3 and 3} million un- 
employed, whose state of mind is illustrated by the fact that 
when train-loads of workers were going off to be miners in Belgium 
and Czechoslovakia about fifty extra men hid in each train in 
the hope of getting work abroad. It may be noted that registered 
unemployed receive about 3,400 lire a month for a family of five 
for the first two months of unemployment. about 1.700 lire a 
month for the next four months, then nothing. 


Financial Disaster 


A year’s provisional administration has spelt financial disaster, 
and has failed to redeem Italy from the bankruptcy in which it 
found itself at the moment of liberation, The deficit for 1945-6 
amounted to about 350 thousand million lire. Expenses for 
1946-7 are estimated at 372 thousand million lire against a 
revenue of 144 thousand million. The main sources of credit have 
hitherto been a fairly successful internal loan, the sale of Treasury 
Bonds, the troops’ credits in the United States and now, it 
seems, in Britain, and the activities of Unrra, which both pro- 
vided raw materials and some employment and also allowed the 
Italian Government to build up the Lira Fund by selling Unrra 
goods at reasonable rates to selected persons. 


Though free foreign quotations of the lira have gone up in 
recent’ months, far too much paper money is in circulation and 
prices which fell a little for part of the winter, have now made 
a further advance. It is officially stated that no more paper money 
has been printed since last December, but it should be noted 
that cheques—a very elastic form of paper money—are legal 
tender in Italy. With the formation of the new Government 
the Socialists have pressed for measures deemed necessary—the 
lowering of prices, extensive public works, and the serious taxa- 
tion of the rich. There is still a surprising amount of wealth 
concentrated in a few hands, but it evades taxation. Sr. Nitti 
in a speech in the Assembly on July 16th referred to the reduc- 
tion of the national income by 45 per cent as compared with 
before the war, while he estimated the reduction of national 
capital at only 20 per cent. There is indeed a strong case for 
a capital levy. This, however, is opposed by the Treasury, under 
Sr. Corbino, the acknowledged representative of big business, 
which suggests a levy only on capital above 50 million lire; 
and by the Communists who demanded an immediate rise in 
wages, but have now agreed to the “Bonus of the Republic” 
(3,000 lire to heads of families and lesser sums to other groups, 
paid in two instalments). This, together with an increase in 
cheap unrationed food should amount to a wage-increase of about 
7 per cent for the next few months. Immediately on the 
announcement of the scheme, however, prices rose. Thus the 
bonus represents no real benefit but only a step nearer inflation. 
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Wage 
Sweden and Inflation pare 
years ag 
[FROM OUR STOCKHOLM CORRESPONDENT] seem - 
it 
In 1944 two objectives were defined for Swedish monetary Policy - oe 
in the post-war period: the stabilisation of incomes and the lowe. } the mai 
ing of prices: the pre-war level of real wages would thus be Nor i 
recovered, not by a nominal increase in money incomes, but by | qaising } 
lowering prices. Two years afterwards, however, it is all too | implies 
apparent that the assumptions upon which this policy was based | on long 
are no longer realistic. The “more than full” employmem | further 
realised in many spheres of Swedish economy has made labours | use the 
bargaining position extremely favourable. Industrial Wages roe | The | 
by some 6 per cent between 1944 and 1945, and the same increay carried 
is estimated for 1946. Nor do prospects of attaining the second | reinforc 
objective of the monetary policy programme seem good, The | this stey 
index of wholesale prices has declined by only some 6 Per cent | in imp 
since May, 1945, while the level of retail prices has remained practi. | The be: 
cally unchanged. The fact that costs of living have not gone down | will abs 
no doubt accounts for the increasing difficulties in checking 
demands for higher earnings. The fear widely expressed during As re 
the war, that Sweden had better prepare for unemployment and | not allo 
deflation in the period of reconversion, has thus not come true. aot 
The partial liquidation of wartime controls and the transition seit 
to peacetime conditions increase the effect on prices of the inter- the exp 
play between supply and demand. On the demand side the home f 
dominating forces are the unprecedented investment activity and been st 
the continued rise in exports, whereas the income-creating effect of worl 
of Government spending is gradually decreasing, the budget now ever, if 
being practically balanced. of thes 
The large volume of investments is partly accounted for by the The 
need to solve the housing problem quickly—it is estimated that da 
some §0,000 dwelling units are required—and to catch up on = , 
deferred investments in industry. In the latter field a contributory rei ! 
factor, however, is the pressure for increased capacity, due to the ool 
general export boom and the disappearance of German imports | °? | 
on the Swedish market. It is hoped to produce 45,000 dwelling | ot 
units in 1946, or more than the 1939 record. Estimates of indus- hav “h 
trial investments in 1946 show an increase by no less than 8o per ee : 
cent above the 1945 figure, thereby exceeding the pre-war volume. i or 


In the current situation the expansion of exports—totalling 
Kr.1,200 million in value for the first six months in 1946 as against 
290 million for the corresponding period in 1945, but still some 
30 per cent below pre-war volume—has an inflationary effect not 
only through the general stimulus it applies, exports being in this 
respect comparable to investment, but also by decreasing the 
supply of goods for home consumption. In many fields, lumber 
for example, Swedish exports to-day directly compete with vital 
domestic needs. In this competition the demand from abroad has 
benefited because internal price controls kept a gap between 
domestic and foreign price levels. The trade agreement with 
Russia now being negotiated will mean a further strain in these 
respects. 


On the supply side import prices and wages are still the strategic 
factors. The production of substitutes, which during the war 
greatly influenced the formation of prices, is of diminishing 
importance, the only exception being the still extensive use of 
wood fuel in industry. The improvement in imports has re- 
sulted not only in a direct reduction of import prices, these having 
fallen by some 14 per cent since the end of hostilities, but has 
also made possible a curtailment of the expensive production of 
substitutes. The recent revaluation of the Swedish crown was 
expected to strengthen both these tendencies. In view of current 
price movements on international raw materials and on American 
wholesale goods the price-reductions hoped for may, however, 
very well fail to appear. And in fact six weeks after the re- 
valuation no general change has yet been achieved. 


Anti-Inflationary Measures 


The main weapon at the Government’s disposal to check 
inflationary tendencies is the control of prices and investment. 
Because of prolonged use these means are, however, losing their 
effectiveness. Price ceilings are cracking under the pressure of 
rising costs, while the difficulties of forecasting supply of building 
materials and labour, on the one hand, and the need for a quick 
elimination of the housing shortage and the requirements of an 
investment-hungry industry, on the other, make it increasingly 
hard to prevent the issue of building permits ahead of productive 
capacity. 
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Wage control was introduced in 1942 by a voluntary agree- 
ment between the Trade Unions Congress and the Employers’ 
association. This, however, de facto stopped functioning two 
years ago. The possibilities of reaching such an agreement again 
seem slight in view of the failure of domestic prices to fall and 
the political situation. For the Social Democrats, now in power, 
gre attacked by the Communists, who seck to gain control of 
the main trade unions, with charges of a too timid wage policy. 


Nor is the traditional method for checking a rise in prices— 
raising interest rates—available, since the whole monetary policy 
implies a stabilisation of the present rate of interest (3 per cent) 
on long-term Government bonds. And the fiscal policy plan 
further makes it clear, that the Government does not intend to 
yse the shaping of the budget as an anti-inflationary measure. 


The raising of the international value of the Swedish crown 
carried through last month must be considered as an attempt to 
reinforce the defence against inflation. It is still to be seen if 
this step by itself will prove sufficient. The expected reduction 
in import prices has, as mentioned earlier, not yet appeared. 
The best that can be hoped for seems to be that the appreciation 
will absorb otherwise inevitable price rises. 


As regards exports there is evidence that the Government will 
not allow Swedish producers in general to raise their export prices 
in foreign Currencies to counteract the consequences of the re- 
valuation. The intended effect of thus bringing the domestic and 
external price levels closer to each other is primarily to make 
the export industry reserve a greater part of: its products for the 
home market. In some branches the result aimed at has even 
been stated as a shrinkage in total production and a setting free 
of workers for domestic production. It is to be doubted, how- 
ever, if the revaluation will have any noticeable effects in either 
of these respects. 


The general impression of the economic situation in Sweden 
to-day is One of continued inflationary pressure both from the 
supply side via rising wages and rising international prices, and 
from the demand side because of a high volume of investment, 
expanded export activities and increasing purchasing power. The 
general public’s expectation of a quick fall in prices after the war 
have been reduced to a hope merely for stabilised prices. And 
this hope is tinged with fear of further rises. These anticipations 
in themselves will of course act as a stimulant to demand and 
thus increase the pressure still further. 


Latin American Dilemma 


[By A CORRESPONDENT] 


RECENT violent demonstrations by Argentine nationalists against 
their former idol, General Perén, and his ernment’s accep- 
tance of far-reaching international obligations underline the 
fundamental cleavage in Latin American politics. The cleavage 
is not new, but has been deepened by war-time developments. 
For the war heightened national pride and the urge to indepen- 
dence throughout the region. It also revealed the vast power of 
the United States. Thus, insofar as nationalism seeks expression 
in political and economic independence, it seeks as well to 
separate itself from that centre of power. Yet the Latin American 
Republics with their essentially “ colonial” economies and indus- 
trial backwardness need outside help to develop sufficient strength 
for the burden of independence. Accordingly, as recently in 
Argentina, new leaders gain power with strong popular support 
for a nationalist programme but, on assuming the responsibilities 
of government, find themselves compelled to pay regard to foreign 
interests. So, too, in Mexico where, after several years of 
determined attempts to. minimise foreign participation in the 
country’s economy, foreign interests are now as important as 
ever and the incoming President is likely to reintroduce foreign 
management of the oil-fields—but on conditions. For the main 
tesult of growing nationalism, once it has accepted the inevitability 
of dealing with foreign capital, is to impose conditions on its 
Xtivities. 

_Simultaneously with this increasing regulation of outside par- 
ticipation, other developments are usually undertaken to 
strengthen native industry. The immigration of foreign tech- 
ficians and specialists is encouraged. War-time projects are con- 
unued so far as financial resources and technical and administra- 
tive skill permit. New sources of national wealth are sought. 
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But, since the successful proseqution of such activities is beyond 
the capabilities of the states, foreign help has again to be relied 
on. And so the spectre of foreign “ imperialism” appears again. 
However, insofar as their “ colonial” economies permit the Latin 
American states to exploit the Great Powers’ needs of raw 
materials, they also make possible attempts to exorcise that spectre 
by playing off conflicting foreign interests. For instance the 
growing Russian interest in the area, which is primarily political, 
provides an anti-American lever of considerable importance. 


National pride normally fosters national ambitions and plans 
for local aggrandisement which often conflict with essential 
long-range interests. Argentine nationalist policy, for example, 
helped to establish the regime just overthrown in Bolivia and 
the semi-official Argentine press violently attacked the successful 
rebels. The new regime, in spite of this and in spite of its liberal 
tenor, was nevertheless accepted by Argentina—on the same 
day as it was formally recognised by the United States, whose 
good will General Perén is coming to recognise as necessary 
even at the cost of trouble at home. In Uruguay, on the other 
hand, Argentina is still in opposition to the United States in 
encouraging the reactionary Herreristas and the military 
Asosiacién Pro Renovacion del Espiritu, some of whose leaders 
were recently imprisoned. 


States less militant than Argentina adopt more conventional 
methods of extending their influence. Colombia, Venezuela, and 
Ecuador are contemplating a joint approach to their economic 
problems and recently established a single merchant marine. 
In all three, however, internal political unrest is growing. The 
accession to office in Colombia® last May of the conservative 
Dr Ospina Perez through a split liberal vote compels his govern- 
ment to pursue a central course to which the right, which un- 
successfully attempted a coup last March, is increasingly antag- 
onistic. While in Ecuador and Venezuela, despite a start in the 
latter in the partitioning of the vast estates of the former dictator 
Goméz among the peasants, the present régimes grow weekly less 
secure. Peru and Chile, drawing largely on the Peruvian Alianza 
Popular Revolucionaria Americana’s (APRA) strong interest in 
improving the Indians’ lot, are concerting joint measures to this 
end. But here again, the internal positions of the governments 
differ. The once popular Democratic Alliance in Chile has in 
recent months been driven by the quarrels of its socialist and 
communist elements virtually to abandon its original supporters 
m favour of a more military and repressive rule: and the tension 
has been aggravated by campaigning for the recent Presidential 
elections. In Peru, by contrast, although the strife of Socialist 
and Communist is embarrassing, the refusal of APRA to assume 
responsibilities commensurate with its strength is a more serious 
problem. But in Brazil the Left has no such inhibitions. Em- 
boldened by polling some half million of the six million votes in 
last December’s elections after only a year of legal existence, the 
Communist Party there plays an increasingly active and aggressive 
role. The Government’s need of increasing co-operation with the 
United States and the deteriorating economic position at home 
supply ample opportunities for playing on nationalist and working- 
class feelings. And President Dutra cannot, as a responsible 
leader, cease working with Washington nor, as a politician depen- 
dent on factional support, attempt to woo the workers in competi- 
tion with the Communists, for he would thereby alienate his 
present supporters and run the risk of being overthrown as his 
predecessor was. 


A prominent feature of the above brief and fragmentary survey 
of Latin American trends is the activity of the Communists. 
Indeed, the fact that in most States in the region they and left- 
wing parties generally are now permitted legal existence indicates 
some growth of political toleration. In the last few weeks, for 
example, Paraguay, reacting to the establishment of the new 
Bolivian Government, widened its own Government and legalised 
radical parties, while in early August left-wing representatives 
were included in the Cuban cabinet. This trend, though not 
uniform, and, as in Brazil or Chile liable to provoke increased 
repression from the right, is an important factor in Latin 
American politics. 

Fine slogans and party names in themselves merely connote 
increased political activity. The fact as well as the form of such 
activity must be observed. And from such observations the 
dilemma of Latin American politics—epitomised in the Argentine 
nationalist slogan in the March elections, “ Braden or Perén ”— 
emerges clearly. The present trend of Argentine policy also points 
a way to its solution. For Mr Braden’s country in addition to 
financial and technical help, can offer lessons in democracy. It 
is therefore not inconceivable that General Perén’s next election 
slogan may be “ Braden and Peron.” 
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Market Survey 


Advices from our City branches disclose 
that buying is active on a restricted market. 
Our Fenchurch Street branch reports ready 
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Your comfort is well catered for in this new Lanchester ‘Ten.’ 
It is excellently sprung. All occupants sit well within the wheelbase. 
There is no roll or sidesway. The interior dimensions are more than 
ample ; upholstery and fittings are excellent ; luggage space is liberal. 
Yet the Lanchester is by no means ‘ over-bodied.’ Its performance 
alone— 55 m.p.h. cruising and a capacity for 65 m.p.h.— proves this. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





. . . Three 


TS week wool auctions recommenced at Sydney and Port 
Elizabeth and next week they are due to open in London. 
For the first time for seven years Dominion wool will be 
auctioned in this country and the price of raw wool will cease 
to be fixed by the Wool Control. This is something of an 
event not only because it marks the restoration of one of the 
great international markets in raw materials but also as the first 
test of the new Joint Organisation for the disposal of surplus 
Dominion wool. 

When it was decided a year ago to set up the Joint Organisa- 
tion, the British Government was the sole buyer of the export-~ 
able surplus of Australian, New Zealand and South African wool 
and had accumulated in the course of the war a stock of 3,210 
million lbs., valued at £170 million. This stock was four times 
as large as that disposed of by the British Australian Wool 
Realisation Association in relatively favourable conditions in the 
three years between 1921 and 1924, and was equivalent to twice 
the normal exportable surplus from the Dominions. It is not 
surprising that the experts should have reckoned that it was likely 
to be 1958 before the stock was liquidated. A few months ago 
this was still the general expectation. But the recent disclosure 
by the Joint Organisation of sales during the 1945/46 season 
nearly twice the estimate made a year ago, and of a 40 
per cent reduction in stocks in eleven months, has naturally 
created a more bullish atmosphere. Indeed, the tendency over 
the past month has been to make light of the very large stocks 
that still remain and to predict a general rise in prices at the 
opening of the auctions. 

The fall in the stocks held by the Joint Organisation is largely 
the outcome of two distinct factors. The first is the re-stocking 
of the continent. The liberated countries, with only a negligible 
stock in hand, drew on supplies from Britain to re-clothe their 
machines and restore minimum working stocks both of wool 
and of intermediate products. As the output of wool textiles 
has expanded, especially in France and Belgium, import require- 
ments have grown. But there is still a tremendous shortage 
of woollen clothing and every incentive, particularly when prices 
are expected to rise, to purchase raw wool well in advance of 
manufacture. This demand is one that the Joint Organisation 
should have little difficulty in meeting: it was the absence of 
continental buyers that accounted as much as anything for the 
accumulation of war-time stocks and these stocks include, there- 
fore, a high proportion of continental types of wool, short in 
fibre and high in burr. * 

The second factor at work has been the astonishing increase 
in the consumption of imported wool in the United States. 
In the five years 1934-8 imports, on a clean basis, averaged 
135 million lbs. In the first quarter of 1946 the consumption 
of imported wool reached the high rate of 650 million Ibs. per 
annum and there has been no sign of any subsequent decrease. 
This change has been only to a limited extent due to a dis- 
placement of American by foreign wool and to a much greater 
extent to an increased demand for woollen and worsted 
fabrics. The consumption of apparel class wools has doubled 
since 1939, the largest increase being in the output of woollen 
clothing for women and children. At current rates of production 
America is consuming one-third of the world’s output of wool 
and about two-thirds of its exportable surplus. She has 
accumulated a large stock of her own wool but does not hold 
more than 200 million lbs. of imported apparel class wool ; 
stocks of all types last March were just under 500 million Ibs., 
or about 8 months’ consumption. 

American demand is fickle, and its continuance on the present 
scale cannot be taken for granted. If American wool were to 


Bags Full 


be used at a rate that absorbed the current clip, and some- 
thing more from stock, import requirements would fall to an 
annual rate of about 500 million Ibs. If the market in apparel 
became glutted, if the use of artificial fibres continued to 
expand rapidly, or if manufacturers and distributors sought 
to reduce stocks, the reduction might be much more draste. 
A general depression of trade might cut imports to vanishing 
point. With American demand lying anywhere between zero 
and two-thirds of the world’s exportable surplus, who is to 
predict the future price of wool? The conundrum: how long 
will it take to clear the surplus? reduces to the more familiar 
conundrum: how long till the slump? 

Two guesses one may hazard, however. One is that 
America will continue over the next decade to be a larger 
importer of wool than she was in the ’thirties ; the estimate of 
the US Tariff Commission that total consumption will be 25 
per cent above pre-war, and imports 100 per cent above, may 
not in the end prove far wrong. The other is that when the 
first fine frenzy of re-stocking is over, world demand will not 
be very different from the experts’ predictions ; and that the 
Joint Organisation will find the disposal of the remaining 2,000 
million lbs. of greasy wool quite as difficult and protracted a 
business as BAWRA did with less than half that quantity. 


* 


The Joint Organisation, speaking for the four Governments 
concerned, has already announced its price policy. It is seeking 
to achieve its double objective of orderly disposal and stable 
prices by regulating offerings at the auctions and fixing reserve 
prices at which it is prepared to buy in growers’ wool. “In the 
absence of circumstances quite unforeseen,” the general level 
of reserve prices for wool sold in the Dominions will be mairi- 
tained at the present average selling price ex store in the 
Dominion concerned. For Australian wool, this means an 
advance in the price to the grower of over 10 per cent above net 
receipts in the 1945-46 season ; in New Zealand, the grower will 
gain little if at all. From the point of view of the British con- 
sumer, reserve prices will be about 60 per cent higher than in the 
summer of 1939, or (a fairer comparison) 25 per cent higher 
than the average for 1936-38. 

These prices seem reasonable enough. They are modest in 
relation to the rise in the price of cotton by some 250 per cent 
since 1939 and compare favourably with the increase in rayon 
prices in this country. But reserve prices are not market prices: 
the Joint Organisation has provided a floor but not a ceiling, 
and indeed could not impose upper limits on types of wool of 
which it holds no stock or only a small amount. As there are 
1,500 classified types of Australian wool alone and 950 of New 
Zealand wool, the Joint Organisation cannot hope to control 
price differentials, but must leave them to be settled at the 
auctions, using its stock to control, as far as possible, general 
movements in wool prices. There comes a point, however, 
where changes in price differentials are indistinguishable from a 
general movement in prices: as, for example, when auctions 
were re-started in 1919 and merinos more than doubled in price 
while crossbred wools rose by only 10 per cent. 

The opening days of the auctions have indicated the magni- 
tude of the changes to be expected. At Sydney the rise in prices 
above those obtained by growers in the 1945-46 season has 
ranged from 10 to 60 per cent ; the average increase has probably 
been about 40 per cent—much more than the general forecast. 
At Port Elizabeth prices have risen by 25 per cent. 

These increases will be viewed with some apprehension in 
Bradford, where the prices of intermediate and finished products 
are still subject to control in one form or another. This control 
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does not extend to exports ; but in the home market, with So 
per cent of the cloth supplied under the utility scheme at maxi- 
mum prices, there is a limit to the ‘price that weavers can offer 
for yarn, or worsted spinners for tops, and these ceilings must 
in turn affect the bids that can be entered for raw wool. In the 
woollen trade there is more elasticity through the blending of 
other materials ; but no one would wish to see the quality of 
utility cloth deteriorate merely to maintain fixed prices. With 
changes in wages and hours in the offing, the industry will be 
forced to insist on a revision of the utility schedule, with conse- 
quent repercussions on the cost of clothing. 
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Dearer wool and dearer cloth are not without their imme. 
diate advantages from the point of view of empire trade, since 
the empire is a net exporter of both. But in the long run, apart 
from the greater cost of clothing to empire consumers, there 
can be no continuing advantage from high and unstable prices 
while artificial fibres steadily gain ground at lower and more 
stable prices. It is hardly an auspicious beginning for the 
Joint Organisation when it is powerless, for all its six million 
bales, to prevent violent fluctuations in wool prices and has 
to murmur as the bids are entered for more wool, “ Yes sir, 
no sir, three bags full.” 


Cheap Money and “Unfunding”’ 


HEN, last autumn, the Chancellor of the Exchequer 

launched his cheaper money drive, it was freely said, 
in The Economist and elsewhere, that the course was being set, 
if not for inflation, at least for a progressive “ unfunding ” of 
the national debt—at a time when all the considerations that 
used to be considered orthodox dictated a progressive funding. 
The purpose of the present article is to conduct a largely 
technical enquiry into what has actually happened. It is not 
proposed to discuss the controversial question whether or not 
“ unfunding ” is inflationary or otherwise dangerous. Neverthe- 
less, one or two preliminary remarks may be useful. 


First, what exactly is meant by “unfunding” ? Funded 
debt is traditionally distinguished from the floating debt ; to 
fund is to convert short-term obligations into debt fixed for a 
relatively long term of years. Conversely, “ unfunding ” would 
be to repay relatively long-term loans, as they mature, by 
creating larger quantities of floating debt. There has been 
some tendency in this direction in recent months. But clearly, 
with the present enormous total of the National Debt, not 
much impression could be made on the average length by the 
operations of a few months. Nor does there seem to be much 
reason, in present circumstances, to attach nearly as much 
importance to the matter of average length of life before maturity 
as has been customary. 


But there is another form of “ unfunding ” that is of more 
real significance. This relates, not to the legal structure of the 
whole debt or even to the kind of securities that the Govern- 
ment chooses for its new issues, but to the relative propor- 
tions in which the debt is held by the banks and the various 
Government accounts on the one hand, and by the public on 
the other hand. If there is a significant increase in the holdings 
of the banking system and the Government, then there can ke 
said to be “unfunding” going on. In America, the process 
is called the “ monetisation” of the debt, and the term is 
perhaps more expressive, for when the Government buys exist- 
ing securities back from the public in exchange for money or, 
alternatively, finances itself by selling its new securities to the 
banks instead of the public, the public’s holdings cf money are 
obviously increased at the expense of its holdings of securities. 
It should be pointed out that the process is not necessarily 
inflationary, since the public’s* increased supply of money 
is mot necessarily correlated with an increased flow of 
public expenditure. Indeed, Keynesian doctrine would sug- 
gest that any lowering of interest rates will affect the “ liquidity 
preference” of the public and lead them to wish to hold a 
higher proportion of their total resources in the form of cash. 
The monetisation of debt, even if it is initiated as a means of 
pushing the rate of interest down, may, nevertheless, thereafter 
become necessary as a means of meeting the public demand for 
cash. The argument obviously cannot be pushed to the point of 
asserting that a creation of money, through the monetisation of 
debt, can never be inflationary. On the contrary, the most classi- 
cal inflation might occur in that way. The argument is simply 
that the mere expansion of bank deposits and bank holdings 
of debt does not by itself constitute proof of inflation. For 
that, wider evidences must be sought. In any event the present 
article is concerned only with the technical question of what 


has in fact been happening to the debt, not with whether 
it has been inflationary. 

At first sight, the record of recent months looks more 
favourable than seemed likely last autumn. In the ten months 
to the end of July (the latest month for which full analysis 
is possible), net sales of all new securities other than floating 
debt, as shown by the Exchequer returns, totalled over £1,400 
million. Moreover, this result was achieved in spite of the 
poor recent performance of “ small” savers and in spite of 
the fact that tax reserve certificates outstanding have fallen 
by £100 million. The total of £1,400 million is, surprisingly, 
some {£325 million more than was secured by similar means 
in the comparable period of 1944-45 (when tax certificates, 
instead of being a net drain, contributed £56 million net). 
It is true that the earlier period included no special savings 
drive, whereas the later period embraced the Thanksgiving 
campaign. It is true, too, that sales in the past ten months 
have been induced by every cajolery which an ingenious and 
untrammelled Chancellor could devise. But for the present 
analysis it is the quantity, not the quality, of subscriptions 
which counts. The reinvestment of black market profits, which 
are the clearest example of inflationary gains, is just as effective 
in funding bank deposits as an act of honest saving through 
ruthless belt-tightening, which is the clearest case of anti- 
inflationary action ; and, indeed, if the black market profits 
are invested in Government securities while genuine saving is 
held in cash, they are actually more effective in funding bank 
deposits. For the present purpose, therefore, the means by 
which the subscriptions have been obtained may be discounted. 
That being so, the much larger yield for 1945-46 hardly sug- 
gests a grand unfunding process. On this limited evidence 
it might seem that official cajolery has so far more than offset 
the effects of lower interest rates upon the appetite for securities 
and that the public has been moving out of cash into securities. 

% 


But has it? A glance at the banking position gives a very 
different impression. In the first place, the banks’ own holding; 
of longer-term securities have risen in the past ten months by no 
less than £260 million, whereas in the similar period of 1944-45 
they fell by £60 million. On this evidence alone, £320 million 
out of the £325 million increase in the net sales of securities 
(other than floating debt) has been financed, directly or in- 
directly, by the banks. If this were all that had happened, 
if the total of the banks’ balance sheets had not altered, cne 
could say that there had been some “funding” in the old- 
fashioned sense, in that £260 million of the total of bank 
deposits was now backed by funded debt rather than by floating 
debt. But the only effect of that would be to increase the cost 
to the Governmen: of providing the public with this {£260 
million of cash. There would still remain a very small item 
—the portion of the increase in securities not taken up by the 
banks—representing the more genuine “funding ”—that is, 
an increased willingness of the public to hold securities rather 
than cash. 

But other things have not remained equal. In spite of the 
increased sales of securities, and in spite of the reduction in the 
Exchequer deficit, bank deposits have continued to rise. One 
of the apparent data of the problem—that there has been no 
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reduction, and even a slight increase, in the rate at which the 

ic is willing to absorb securities—is in conflict with another 
—that there has been a large increase in its rate of absorption 
of bank deposits. It has apparently been moving both into 
securities and into cash. The discrepancy is greater than can 
pe explained either by the Government deficit or by the dis- 
closed volume of “small” dis-saving (i.e., net encashment by 
“small” savers of their holdings). In the first four months 
of the current fiscal year, the “ true ” deficit—that is, the deficit 
reckoned not merely on those items of increase and outgo that 
the Treasury chooses to regard as “revenue” and “ expendi- 
ture,” but also on the miscellaneous items recorded “ below 
the line”»—was more than £400 million less than in 1945-46, 
cash repayments of public debt were nearly £60 million less, 
and net sales of securities produced £50 million more. On this 
evidence alone, the Exchequer’s needs for finance—the most 

erful originating cause of credit creation—were thus well 
over £500 million less than last year. Yet the increase in “ true ” 
bank deposits was only £2 million less than in the similar months 
of last year. Some other cause must have been working to in- 
crease bank deposits—and it can only have been the public’s 
tendency to hold more cash. 


* 


A period of four months is too short for any dogmatic conclu- 
sions. But if the analysis is extended to the whole ten-month 
period of the Dalton cheap money campaign, the results are of 
a similar nature, though the discrepancy is somewhat less spec- 
tacular. The puzzle is to explain how the public can have 
largely increased its rate of absorption of cash while not 
diminishing its rate of absorption of securities, both movements 
happening at a time when the flow of the national income was 
certainly not rising and may have been falling and consumption 
expenditure was certainly rising. The key to the puzzle lies in 
the operations of the various Government funds and accounts. 
For the very small increase in purchases of securities that has 
been ascribed, in the last two paragraphs, to “the public” is 
really the net increase in purchases by all persons other than 
the banks. If it could be proved that Government departments, 
funds and accounts had, in this period, largely increased their 
purchases, then everything would fit into place, and it would 
be clear that the public, properly so called (i.e., persons other 
than the Government and the banking system) had been moving 
out of securities into cash, and that the cheap money campaign 
had been accompanied by a reduced public willingness to hold 
Government debt—that is to say, that there has, after all, been 
an unfunding, or monetisation, of debt. 

Unfortunately, such a proof is not easy to give. The opera- 
tions of Government accounts can no longer be traced simply 
by looking at the movements of tap Treasury Bills and depart- 
mental ways and means advances. For these no longer consist 
almost wholly of British governmental “ internal” holdings of 
floating debt: they also include overseas holdings, the partial 
counterpart of the sterling balances. And there are other large 
cross-factors, too. The only feasible course now is to catalogue 
the known demands for finance and the known or estimable 
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sources of finance, and, by comparing the two, to guess the 
volume and direction of internal operations. The scope for 
error is, of course, large, and the results must be treated with 
reserve; but one means of minimising errors arising from hidden 
factors is to look rather to comparative movements with the 
previous year than to the absolute position in a single period. 


In the ten months from October 1, 1945, to July 27, 1946, 
the true deficit (ignoring minor below-line items of a kind that 
do not vary much from year to year) was roughly £1,195 million 
and cash repayments of public debt were £185 million, so that 
the total finance ostensibly required was £1,380 million, roughly 
£905 million less than in the similar period of 1944-45. Net 
sales of securities, including tax certificates, as shown by the 
Exchequer return, and net additions to savings bank deposits 
(as reported by the National Savings Committee), produced 
£1,645 million, but £260 million was in effect provided through 
the increase in bank investment portfolios, so that net finance 
secured outside the banks totalled £1,385 million—only about 
£20 million less than in 1944-45. A further £47 million of 
finance was obtained from the public indirectly, through the 
increase in the note circulation; but this rose by £105 million 
less than in the previous year. Hence the total “ non-bank ” 
finance was £1,432 million, or £52 million more than the finance 
ostensibly required, and only £125 million less than in the 
previous year, when the finance required was £905 million 
greater. 


If the public provided £52 million more than was wanted, and 
if all other factors were constant (including the operations of 
Government funds), then there ought to have been a net repay- 
ment of £52 million to the banks and a fall of the same amount 
in bank deposits. Actually, bank deposits rose by £183 million, 
only £366 million less than the previous year, although the 
finance apparently required from the banks was £780 million 
less. All other factors, in fact, were not constant. The opera< 
tions of Government accounts are not, however, the only “ other 
factors.” Though the Government’s requirements of bank finance 
fell, those of other customers rose ; the banks’ advances increased 
by £92 million more than in the preceding year, and a corre< 
sponding amount of the increase in deposits is accounted for by 
this factor, leaving £322 million unaccounted for. There are 
other factors that have to be taken into account. Two which 
would tend to increase the Government’s requirements of finance 
in comparison with the previous year, and thus help to close the 
gap of £322 million are the probability that “ small ” dis-saving 
has been larger than is shown in the Exchequer returns, and a 
similar inadequacy in the figures of savings bank deposits. But 
against this there is a net accumulation of funds in Service 
Release Benefit Accounts, which, until they are withdrawn, are 
borrowed back by the Exchequer. So far as the available data 
go, they suggest that these three factors just about cancel out. 
The only large remaining factor is that the deficit on the balance 
of payments (which, of course, provides finance for the Govern- 
ment at home) was smaller in 1945-46 than in 1944-45, and that 
there has been a corresponding increase in the Government’s 
requirements of home finance. The deficit in the ten months, 
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October-July, 1944-45, was apparently about £645 million and 
in the corresponding months of 1945-46 it can hardly, even on 
the most optimistic reckoning, have been less than £550 million. 
On balance, therefore, these factors cannot account for more 

about one-third of the “ excess ” £322 million that the Govern- 
ment has raised through the banks. The residual discrepancies, 
both on the absolute and on the comparative reckoning, are too 
large to be explained away by errors and omissions. Though :t 
would be foolish to put it into quantitative terms, the broad con- 
clusion seems plain. Throughout this period, the Government 
agencies have been absorbing securities on a substantial scale, 
giving cash (procured by floating debt finance through the banks) 
in exchange ; and, what is perhaps both more significant and 
more certain, these operations have been much more pronounced 
than in the previous year—then, indeed, the Government may 
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even have been a seller on balance. If this conclusion is sound, jt 
wholly disposes of the suggestion that no unfunding tendency js 
developing. The tendency is masked by the devices employed 
to sell the funding securities, but in fact the Government has 
in effect been itself supplying the money wherewith part of them 
are bought. In a reconversion phase, with so many forces lead- 
ing the public to reduce its savings or even to dis-save, it would 
perhaps be unfair to put the whole blame for what has been 

ppening on the cheap money campaign. Moreover, to repeat 
what was said at the beginning of this article, the creation of 
additional purchasing ‘power in the hands of the public is not 
in itself a proof of inflation. But there should be no doubt about 
the facts. Whatever the relative weight of the several causes 
the process of turning the debt into money—the opposite of 
safely funding it—has surely started. 


Business Notes 


Steel Board Appointments 


The composition of the new Steel Board, announced on 
Friday, follows closely the pattern of the Coal Board, It includes 
two employers, two Trade Unionists, and the inevitable Glasgow 
accountant. The latter, Sir Archibald Forbes, is to be chairman 
of the Board. During the war he was released by Spillers Ltd. 
(of which he is managing director) for service with the Air 
Ministry and the Ministry of Aircraft Production, where he 
earned a high reputation, particularly in the contro! of capital 
expenditure. Of the two employer members one, Mr Latham, 
is chairman of Whitehead’s, one of the most enterprising of the 
re-rollers, and the other, Mr Mather, is chairman of Skinningrove, 
a company for which the Federation saw no future in its plan 
for the industry. 

The first task of the Board will be to review the Federation’s 
plan and accelerate development wherever possible. It should 
be possible to provide the public with an early statement showing 
on what sections of the plan work is now proceeding, which parts 
have been sanctioned, and which are in suspense. At present it 
is impossible to judge what changes in capacity can be expected 
over the next two years and what modifications to the Federation’s 
plan have already been made. 

The second task of the Board will be administrative. There 
are now three agencies superintending the industry—the Steel 
Board, the Federation and the rump of the Control. It will 
obviously be some time before this machinery can be overhauled, 
the Control disbanded and its responsibilities re-distributed be- 
tween the Board and the Federation. 

The appointment of the Board should clear the way for better 
relations between the Government and the industry and for a 
division of function that assures’ regard for the public interest 
without limiting managerial discretion in the day-to-day conduct 
of business. The Board is to have no hand in schemes for 
nationalising the industry ; but it may yet prove capable of adapta- 
tion to a system of joint ownership such as has frequently been 
advocated in The Economist. 


* * * 


Fixing Bretton Woods Parities 


The Bretton Woods Fund is obviously nearing the end of 

its lengthy period of gestation. The Agreement provides that 
when the Fund is of the opinion that it will shortly be in a 
position to begin exchange transactions, it shall so notify the 
members and shall request each member to communicate within 
thirty days the par value of its currency.... 

The managing director, M. Camille Gutt, has said this week that 
these requests will be made this month, which suggests that 
the Fund is likely to begin business early in the New Year. 
Lord Keynes had expected a somewhat earlier opening but the 
detailed work of organisation has been delayed this summer, 
possibly by his death, and certainly by the recent illness of M. 
Gutt. Presumably, the initial organisational difficulties have 
now been surmounted, and M. Gutt’s plans will be approved 
by the Board of Governors at its first annual meeting in Washing- 
ton this month. 

The parities which members communicate will be based on 
rates ruling early last November—sixty days before the Fund 
was formally established. But within ninety days of M. Gutt’s 
request (or such longer period as may be agreed for countries 
that have been occupied by the enemy) a member may declare 


this parity to be unsatisfactory (as Canada, for instance, will 
obviously do, because of its recent change), or the Fund may 
declare it “ prejudicial ” to itself or to other members. In either 
of these cases, the Fund will fix a date before which a suitable 
parity must be agreed. Members cannot be eligible for the ful) 
facilities offered by the Fund until their parities have been 
determined either by the lapse of ninety days or by specific 
agreement, but former occupied territories, if granted an exten- 
sion of time in which to fix their rates, may meanwhile enjoy 
limited facilities on conditions prescribed by the Fund. In any 
case, members must first pay their subscriptions, and the Fund 
will begin exchange operations “at such date as it may deter- 
mine” after 65 per cent of the quota-holders have duly paid up 
and complied with the provisions about parity. Unless, there- 
fore, any unfortunate bickering about parities should develop, it 
ought to be possible for the mew exchange system to be in 
operation soon after the ninety days have expired. It will be 
subject, of course, to the transitional provisions governing con- 
tmnuing exchange restrictions—provisions which are available 
to all members except Britain, which, under the Loan agreement 
must free sterling by July next. 

The subscriptions payable in the next three months or so 
comprise the whole of members’ quotas, less the small token 
payments made at the time of signature. Under Article III (3), 
25 percent of each member’s quota or 10 per cent of its holding 
of gold and US dollars (as at the date of the request for parities), 
whichever is the less, must be paid in gold. For Britain, and 
for most other members, it is the 10 per cent which will apply. 
Britain’s quota is $1300 million, 25 per cent of which is equivalent 
to £81 million. At October 31st last, the latest date for which 
a figure has been disclosed, Britain’s gold holding was £453 
million. On this basis, Britain would pay £45 million in gold 
and the remaining £280 million of its quota in sterling. Earlier 
this year, Mr Dalton declared that he was not ordinarily pre- 
pared to reveal the size of the gold holding even to his fellow- 
members of the Cabinet. For the purposes of this computation, 
he will shortly have to disclose it to the Fund. It is to be hoped 
that he will simultaneously announce it to the world—and repeat 
the disclosure at regular intervals. 


* * * 


Stabilising Cash Ratios 


One of the most significant changes in banking practice for 
many a year seems to have been maturing in recent weeks. As 
The Economist briefly recorded last week when commenting 
upon an abnormal] movement shown by the Bank return, the 
clearing banks have lately been holding larger cash balances at 
the Bank of England, and their “ make-up” operations, taken as 
a whole, for the August statement involved appreciably less dis- 
turbance of the money market through window-dressing than 
usual. The first concrete evidence of the change that is taking 
place emerged from the Bank return of August 28th, which showed 
a £58 million rise in bankers’ deposits, to no less than £307} 
million. This level has been surpassed only once before, and 
then at a half-year-end, when the figures were as usual inflated 
by the fact that for the balance-sheets, as distinct from monthly 
statements, all the banks dress their windows on the same day. 

There now seems no doubt that a drastic revision of traditional 
window-dressing practice, and especially of its wartime version, 
is in prospect. Except from the limited and technical standpoint 
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of the money market, it has long been a singularly pointless 
practice. ‘The banks concerned—there has been one notable 
exception—have allowed their cash ratios to fluctuate widely 
according to the needs of the moment and sometimes to fall to 

low levels, save only on the date or dates of their published 
statements, for the purpose of which the true ratio has regularly 
been screwed up to the conventional figure of just over 10 per 
cent. This has been achieved either by arranging for holdings 
of short-term Government debt to mature on the “make-up” 
date, while postponing replacement until the following day, or 
by calling in short-term loans granted to the money market. But 
in either case, the effect has been the same: most of the difference 
between true bank cash and cash shown in the published state- 
ments has had to be created by the Bank of England. 


* * * 


Official Initiative ? 

Moreover, this curious proceeding deceives nobody. Since 
1932, when figures of the banks’ holdings of till money (which, 
with deposits at the Bank, make up the cash total), first becam 
available monthly, it has been possible to estimate, with tolerable 
accuracy, the amount of “true” cash. And for some years now 
month-to-month estimates have been given in these columns. 
These revealed not only the extent of window-dressing but the 
way in which it has been inflated by wartime changes. Before 
the war, the banks “ made-up” each week, and their monthly 
statements showed the average of four weekly figures. But in 
September, 1939, mainly to save labour, each adopted a single 
make-up day towards the end of the month. As, therefore, a full 
month usually elapsed between make-up days, it became possible 
for the “true” ratio to fall more substantially below the artificial 
one than ordinarily happened when the interval was only a week. 

Partly for this reason, the volume of artificially created cash 
has grown from less than one-tenth of the published cash (as 
shown by the average for 1938 for the banks as a group) to more 
than one-quarter. Thus the true cash ratio has at times dropped 
to only a little over 7 per cent, despite the fact that the largest 
bank regularly maintains a true figure more or less equal to its 
published figure. Moreover, because of the simultaneous growth 
in deposits, the window-dressing displacement of funds has risen 
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more than correspondingly: between 1938 and 1945 it was 
multiplied sixfold, and in some months has exceeded £160 million. 

A review of these anomalous practices was obviously overdue. 
Though a variable cash ratio may help to promote the flexi- 
bility of the short loan position, it also had the effect of loosening 
the grip of the authorities and, in particular circumstances, could 
significantly weaken their control of the credit structure. On the 
other hand, technical changes have deprived window-dressing 
of its one merit from the official point of view: it no longer 
provides any effective means of disciplining the discount market. 

In the circumstances, it is a fair presumption that the impend- 
ing changes flow from the initiative of the authorities, whose 
“hidden ” hand, if still concealed by a velvet glove, is now armed 
with the compelling force of Section 4 of the Bank Act. It is 
still uncertain what form the new practice will take. The banks 
will evidently reduce the volume of window-dressing, and pre- 
sumably will work in more stable day-to-day cash ratios. But 
it is not yet clear whether published ratios will be allowed to 
vary somewhat more widely than in the past, or whether the 
target will still be the traditional figure of something over Io per 
cent. Time has lent an air of sanctity to that level, but it is 
not really immutable. And if the banks are at last prepared to 
revise the conventions by which they have been bound for so 
long, there is much to be said for a clean sweep. The circum- 
stances of the several banks are not identical, and if purely con- 
ventional criteria were to be jettisoned, it might be expected that 
different banks would regard different cash ratios as appropriate. 
But, more probably, conservatism and considerations of prestige 
will prevent any significant disturbance of the consistent pattern 
of cash ratios which the published statements have disclosed in 
the past. In abandoning the practice of dressing the window on 
only one day, they will probably decide to dress it every day 
rather than not to dress it at all—but also to dress it less ambi- 
uiously and less meticulously. 


* * + 
Nerves on Wall Street 


The fresh selling storm that swept Wall Street this week has 
inevitably prompted the question whether the United States is 
heading for an old-fashioned bust or whether the country is 
mainly about to pass through a period of industrial adjustment— 
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a slight recession—before reaching a new equilibrium. In the 
minds of Wall Street chart readers, in any event, there seems no 
doubt that the market there now carries all the marks of a primary 
bear movement. A ten-point fall in the Dow Industrial Average 
on a turnover of three million shares is unusual even in that 
mercurial market and the downtrend swept past all the so-called 
“resistance points” to close on Tuesday last at 178.68—several 
points below the level which would have determined, for the 
chartists, the conclusion of the four-year bull movement. But the 
chartists’ evidence is not necessarily conclusive. 

Looking back wistfully on the close of this long-sustained bull 
market, it was, indeed, an impressive performance. From the 
storms and shocks which followed from Pearl Harbour, the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average was carried from a level of 
100 early in 1942 to 213 in May, 1946. It was supported, of 
course, by a period of tremendous industrial achievement—the 
Federal Reserve Board Index of industrial production rose from 
its 1939 average of 100 (1935-39 = 100) to an average level of 
235 in 1944; the index still exceeded 200 in 1945. Even the 
paralysis of heavy industry earlier this year did not bring the 
index below 150. Gross corporate profits, over this period, 
advanced from a 1936-39 average of $5,300 million yearly to 
almost $25,000 million in 1944, retreating no more than to 
$21,000 million for 1945. War taxes took most of these profits, 
but even so, ihe balance, after taxation, rose from a 1936-39 
average of below $4,000 million to beyond $9,500 million yearly 
over 1942-45. The conservative policy of US corporations found 
reflection in the fact that $25,000 million was transferred to 
various reserve and contingency funds from 1941-45, net dividend 
payments amounting to less than one-half of net corporate 
profits. 

The rise in market values was reinforced by the cheap money 
policy of the Federal Reserve authorities—more especially from 
the close of 1942. Not until 1944 did the yield on long-term 
taxable Treasury issues shift significantly from a 2.5 per cent level 
though it was forced down almost to 2 per cent in 1945, and has 
since risen, modestly but perceptibly, to about 2.20 per cent. 
With a conservative financial policy, yields on common stocks 
dwindled rapidly through the 1945-46 uptrend ; in 1944 yields 
approaching § per cent were obtainable on a wide list of high- 
class industrial stocks; by June of this year, the yield on 
comparable issues was no more than 3} per cent. When it is 
remembered that the Dow Jones averages moved around a pivot of 
something like 150 over 1937-39, with a yield basis ranging from 
34 to § per cent it cannot be said that Wall Street at any time 
during the past few years has been moved by speculative excesses 
in its assessment of the prospect for earnings and dividends. The 
future relationship between wage rates and prices is uncertain, 
and it remains to be seen how far any changes will telescope the 
pattern of accumulated consumer demands, or cause maladjust- 
ments in various commodity and goods valuations that must, 
sooner or later, bring an inevitable correction. Anxiety over 
world affairs have certainly reinforced domestic worries ; but the 
sudden loss of confidence among investors in the United States 
remains to be rationalised. 


* *x * 


Mr Daiton Digs In 


The terms for the conversion of maturing stock of Nigeria 
and of the Sheffield Corporation suggest that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer is determined to cling to his target of 2} per 
cent for such operations. Not only is 2} per cent at 99 to be 
the price for a corporation debenture with a life of 22 years but 
the same terms are to be applied to borrowing by the Colonies. 
The terms of the new conversions were identical with 
those offered to holders of Birmingham stock. Mr Dalton was 
not worried by the fact, announced shortly after the Wakefield 
offer was made, that the bulk of the Birmingham stock had to 
be taken by the National Debt Commissioners. 

A fixed date was given for the closing of the Wakefield lists, 
namely Monday Jast and on the same day the scrip for the new 
Birmingham loan was issued. Permission to deal had already 
been granted, but there had been virtually no business and the 
stock was still nominally 99 However, business opened on Mon- 
day at about 993 and the quotation has since risen to par. 

Holders of the newly offered Sheffield stock can convert pound 
for pound to the full extent of their holdings, but the Nigeria 
issue is limited to £1,250,000 against £4,250,000 of the present 
issue. The Nigerian lists will close when this amount had been 
accepted or on September 28, but there is again a fixed closing 
date for the corporation conversion, namely October 1. 
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At the time of going to press, the result of the Wakefield issye 
had not been announced and it is doubtful whether it will prove 
very encouraging. The investor is beginning to resent the narrow. 
ness of the margin between the yield of Government stocks and 
all other trustee securities and very often finds it difficult to accept 
the sacrifice in revenue which such meagre terms impose. There 
are, however, signs that pressure is being exerted upon Govern. 
ment stock as a result of the tap issue holiday. On July 1st, juse 
after the Birmingham terms were announced, the net yield after 
deduction of tax at 9s. in the £ on 3 per cent War Loan to 
redemption in 1955 was fourpence over 1 per cent. At the end 
of that month it was threepence under the figure and is now no 
betetr than 19s. The corresponding figures for 3 per cent Say. 
ings to repayment in 1965 were £1 6s. 6d.; £1 6s. od. and 
£1 4s. 8d. per cent, even the yield on 2} per cent Savings has 
fallen eightpence on the period to £1 6s. tod. or £2 9s. 1d. 
gross. . Evidently the Chancellor finds no great difficulty in 
depressing the rate of interest so far as the Funds are concerned, 
but the rate of the downward movement has been much reduced. 
Resistance to further declines is likely to increase as the net 
margin left to the institutional investor tends towards that 
obtainable on shorts. 


x * ® 


EPT Advisory Panel 


The Chancellor’s statement in July on the uses to which 
EPT post-war refunds might legitimately be put was useful s0 
far as it went. But it was necessarily couched in the broadest 
terms; and no recipient of a refund can be sure that he is faith- 
fully observing his undertaking to apply it to “developing and 
re-equipping ” his business until a firmer line has been drawn 
between the permissible and the banned. To do that will be one 
of the first tasks of the EPT Advisory Panel now set up. This 
body also has the responsibility of enquiring, at its own discre- 
tion, into the use to which particular refunds have been put. 
The consequences flowing from its resultant reports to the 
Treasury, which may claim repayment of the refund where this 
is held to have been spent on purposes other than development 
and re-equipment, will charge its initial dicta with added signifi- 
cance. 

A subsidiary task, but one which is bound to occupy a great 
deal of the panel’s time, is to lay down the conditions under 
which refunds are made, where they are not to be used for the 
purposes of the original trade or business, or where the recipients 
are persons who have taken over the ownership of businesses 
since the original EPT payments. To ensure that these conditions 
meet the spirit of the refund legislation will involve detailed 
consideration of individual cases, and the Panel which has Dr 
W. H. Coates, the deputy chairman of Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, as its chairman, and two accountants, two industrialists, 
and a trade union official as its other members—will have plenty 
of work to do. This it has promptly acknowledged by holding 
its first meeting within a day or two of its appointment, thus 
displaying a celerity over which the business world will rejoice 


* * * 


Rhodesian Copper Refineries 


Before the war the world’s copper refining capacity (exclu- 
sive of Russia) was almost 3 million long tons a year, of which 
1.4 million tons could be produced in the United States, practi- 
cally all in electrolytic form. Since then there has been some 
increase in capacity. During the war new eiectrolytic plant was 
installed by International Nickel in Canada, bringing the Domi- 
nion’s capacity to 250,000 tons a year, by the Union Miniére in the 
Beigian Congo, as well as in Chile, where total refining capacity, 
including blister refining, is now some 450,000 tons. Since its 
conclusion a new electrolytic refinery has been opened in Mexico, 
with a capacity of some 11,000 tons a year. In Germany, where 
the bulk of the refineries are in the British zone, only Lubeck 
is now to recommence working on pyrites with an initial capacity 
of 500 tons of copper a month. Within the Empire sterling 
area Rhokana, in Rhodesia, is the only important electrolytic 
producer, though there is some capadity in Britain and in 
Australia. The Rhokana refinery plant has a capacity of 62,000 
tons a year, which is some 12,500 tons a year below the current 
copper production of the Rhokana mines and well below the peak 
wartime production. In order to refine the Rhokana surplus, 
which is at present sold as blister copper, and the bulk of 
Nchanga production, which is to be increased from the present 
27,000 tons to 64,000 tons a year within about 6 years, it is pro- 
posed to double the existing electrolytic capacity. 
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From the world point of view the increase in Rhodesia’s elec- 
trolytic capacity is not of outstanding importance, particularly 
gs it will take time. From the point of view of the Empire’s 
palance of payment, it is of considerable importance. Rhokana 
and Nchanga, which, jointly, will hold the £500,000 equity of 
the £24 million Rhodesia Copper Refineries, Ltd., are satisfied 
that it will be worth while spending something over {£1 million 
before 1951 on new electrolytic capacity—in 1933 the cost was 
some {11 per ton of capacity. The demand for electrolytic copper 
js heavy, and Rhokana was able to make long-term sales to foreign 

hasers earlier in the year. In the future high conductivity 
copper should be better able to face competition from aluminium 


than lower grades. 
* 


It is at present possible for Rhokana to secure about £5 a ton 
more for electrolytic than for blister copper; the extra cost 
of electrolytic is about £2 Ios. a ton. The capital cost of the 
new refinery will be higher than that of the existing one; none- 
theless the total refinery costs should be below the charges of 
customs smelters, amounting to about £4 Ios. a ton before the 
war and some £8 a ton now. 

The decision to increase Rhodesian electrolytic capacity is not 
necessarily a decision against the frequently canvassed project for 
a large electrolytic refinery in Britain to supplement the output of 
the existing high conductivity producers ; these fire-refine Rhode- 
sian blister copper at Prescot and Enfield, largely for cable 
manufacture. It is unlikely that economically Britain could com- 
pete with Rhodesia, where native labour is available and where 
Wankie Colliery—which has a monopoly of fuel supply to 1956— 
sells coal at about 12s. a ton ex mine. The value of the electro- 
lytic plant would lie in secondary metal recovery. For this 
Britain relied before the war largely on Continental customs 
smelters. Now, in addition to exporting modest tonnages to 
Belgium for treatment on a toll basis it is proposed to export 
over the next 15 months some 148,500 tons of high grade brass 
scrap and ingots to United States and Canadian customs refiners. 
From this source the Ministry of Supply hopes to obtain some 
100,000 tons of electrolytic copper, which is less than four times 
the July virgin copper consumption for, Britain. The process 
means the loss of scarce hard currency, or its equivalent in metal. 
Serious as this is, it scarcely justifies the erection of a high cost 
strategic refinery in Britain, 

To finance the increase in production at Nchanga and to 
enable this company to take up an interest in the jointly-owned 
electrolytic refinery company, which will take over the Rhokana 
unit, Nchanga is to raise approximately {£4,102,000. This is 
to be done by the issue of £1,594,559 of ordinary £1 shares at 
gos. in the proportion of three new shares for 10 old units to 
existing holders (including Rhokana Corporation and Rhodesian 
Anglo American) and 90,243 new shares at the same price to 
the Anglo American Corporation of South Africa ; the latter also 
obtain a cash commission of some £100,000. In order to enable 
Rhodesian Anglo American to take up its quota of new shares, 
and to replenish its working capital, Anglo American of South 
Africa is providing £535,000 by subscribing for 400,000. reserve 
“Rho Anglo” ros. shares at 26s. 9d. each or 2s. below the 
market price on the day the arrangement was agreed. The 
efiect of the operations is to increase the Anglo American Cor- 
poration share in the equities of the mines, 

* * * 


Rhodesian Miners’ Strike 


After more than a month of idleness, the Northern Rhodesian 
base metal mines recommenced operations on August 22nd. The 
loss of some 20,000 tons of copper and 1,000 tons of lead produc- 
tion is serious. The immediate cause of the strike was that 360 
artisans demanded an increase in basic wages of Ios. a shift; 
they were unwilling to accept the companies’ offer of 3s. a shift 
increase on the 30s. a shift rate established in 1941. The artisans 
obtained the support of the other white workers, and the stoppage 
became complete, the men even refusing to haul essential coal 
supplies. The mineowners announced that they would put the 
mines on a care and maintenance basis and would proceed to the 
orderly dispersal of 20,000 native workers and their families as 
soon as transport was available. The Colonial Secretary’s first offer 
of arbitration was not accepted by the men’s Union, who wished 
to know the name of the arbitrator. Subsequent negotiation seems 
to have satisfied the Union representatives that there would be 
no repetition of the allegedly unsatisfactory arbitration award made 
in 1940 by a Southern Rhodesian judge appointed by the Northern 
Rhodesian Government. 

The Secretary of State has appointed Sir Charles Doughty, KC, 
the Recorder of Brighton, to serve as arbitrator on the question 
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of artisans’ wages. The mineworkers invited Mr Will Lawther, 
president of the Mine Workers’ Union, to assist them, and 
suggested that he should advise the arbitrator. It is unlikely that 
Mr Lawther can accept, as he has TUC duties in America and at 
Brighton. Both sides have requested time to prepare their cases 
and the arbitrator may not arrive in Rhodesia for a week or so. 
Irrespective of the Northern Rhodesian Mineworkers’ Union’s 
acceptance of arbitration, the companies have given six months’ 
notice of the termination of their “one union and closed shop” 
agreement. 

The artisans have returned to work assured of a 3s. a shift rise 
in basic pay and with a possibility of more. Underground artisans, 
some of whom have been receiving various efficiency bonus rates 
which do not rank for pensions, may not receive the full increase 
when all remuneration is consolidated. For the present con- 
tractors’ remuneration will be unchanged. These highly remuner- 
ated employees, however, are faced with cuts in earnings, and the 
possibility of a stoppage of production exists if the cuts are 
introduced during the month. It is to be hoped that an under- 
standing will be reached which will allow much needed copper 
production. Native workers are receiving an increase ranging from 
2s. 6d, to 7s. 6d. a month. At current base metal prices the burden 
on the companies of the increased wage bill will not be unduly 
heavy. But every rise in costs reduces the advantages of the 
copper belt. The aversion of the white employees to permitting 
African promotion results in the white-black ratio being I to 9 in 
Northern Rhodesia, compared with 1 to 12 in the Belgian Congo. 
The future of the great copper mines, which are the source of the 
bulk of Northern Rhodesia’s national income, is rightly a matter 
of concern. 

+ * * 


August Digest 


The Monthly Digest continues to grow, and the latest issue 
contains several new tables on imports, exports and exchange rates. 
The most interesting of these analyse imports and exports by 
principal countries in comparison with 1938 and bring out more 
strikingly than ever the increased dependence of Britain on the 
American continent for imports and the absence of any cor- 
responding flow of exports. Imports from the United States have 
fallen by over 5c per cent in the past year, and there has been 
a small reduction in imports from Canada. Compared with 1938, 
the value of imports from both countries and from Argentina 
and New Zealand has doubled ; these four countries now supply 
nearly half the total of British imports, but receive only an eighth 
of British exports. 

Later tables relate to exports of individual items in the metals, 
machinery and vehicles groups. In the metals group the contrast 
between tinned plates and other iron and steel products, and the 
boom in exports of non-ferrous metals since the beginning of the 
year, are most conspicuous. The large expansion in exports of 
railway construction material and rolling stock, motor vehicles, 
and wireless receiving sets is also vividly brought out. 

In the other tables, the most prominent features include a large 
reduction in the output of utility furniture in June, a fall in the 
production of motor vehicles in July as a result of holidays, a 
drop in bricks for the same reason, and a rise in wages during 
August. The statistics relating to coal continue to make black 
reading, and the man-power figures show a loss of women workers 
from a wide range of manufacturing industries, including textiles 
and clothing. One encouraging sign is a further large increase in 
June in employment on orders for export after a comparatively 
small increase in May. 


* * * 


Equipment for Reconversion 


While the reconversion of industry tc peace-time production 
is primarily a problem of redistributing the nation’s manpower, 
the speed and evenness of the change-over is vitally affected by 
the rate at which certain key industries can deploy their post- 
war labour force and produce gcods required by other industries. 
Among these, an important place is held by certain branches 
of the electrical industry and the machine tool industry; there 
are indications that industrial reconversion is being retarded by 
a shortage of products from this source—shortage of tools, electric 
motors, switch and control gear and certain types of welding 
equipment. 

If industry wishes to re-tool its assembly lines and to instal 
new equipment, a marked expansion in the output of these indus- 
tries is necessary early on in the reconversion phase. From the 
accompanying table it is clear that in most cases, deliveries to 
industry have been scarcely maintained over the last eighteen 
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months. To avoid a concentration of deliveries in any one month 
giving an exaggerated impression of fluctuating supplies, quarterly 
totals have been used. . 

Supplies of second-hand machinery will help to eke out machine 
tools as they are released from Government stocks, but only 
limited quantities of these are suitable for reconverted industry. 
The demand for machine tools and small electric motors is inter- 
related and a shortage of the latter is known to have held up 
delivery of machine tools. A decline in the delivery of arc weld- 
ing equipment is not surprising since some of the main users 


DELIVERIES : QUARTERLY PERIODS IN NUMBERS 
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® Average quarter. § 1-300 h.p. by value in £ 


are well supplied from the war years, but the fall in resistance 
welding equipment deliveries is ominous at a time when the 
motor-car industry is due for a post-war retooling. Electrical 
motors of all kinds are also known to be in short supply. The 
position is rather worse than the figures indicate, for a substantial 
proportion of these deliveries are for export. In the first seven 
months of this year, total deliveries of machine tools were valued 
at £9,208,000. In the same period Britain exported £4,633,953 
of machine tools. Some of the exports may have been of second- 
hand equipment, but a good third of the total deliveries must 
have been for export. Total welding deliveries were £702,000. 
Exports over the same period were £493,214. 
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The reasons for the failure of output to expand are comm 
enough. First is the shortage of labour. The electrical engineer} 
industry as a whole lost 24,400 workers between June, 1945 ong 
June, 1946. Of this, 22,400 was female labour Male recruitmen 
has been improving slowly since January and the total laboy 
force in June, at 151,000, was 17,400 more than in June, 1939, 
but its present expanded level is apparently not high enough t 
meet demand. Production of machine tools in the first half of this 
year was running at the rate of £17 million a year compared with 
the Machine Tool Trades Association’s estimate of £23 million ag 
the post-war annual optimum output. The industry has bee, 
able to call back from the Services fewer men than most industrig 
during demobilisation and a recruiting drive may be neces 
to attract labour. Other shortages, especially in machine too 
manufacture, are iron castings and ball bearings. Iron castings 
and sheet steel are also urgently needed in electrical motor many. 
facture. Unless output can be increased by larger supplies of mq 
and materials, it may yet be necessary for the export trade to suffer 
in order to re-equip home industry. 


» x * 


Falling Expenditure 


So much attention has lately been attracted—rightly sop 
the less encouraging aspects of the Treasury’s financing problems 
that it deserves to be pointed out that the performance of expendi. 
ture has been well up to schedule. The Chancellor budgeted for 
a decline in the current financial year of 29 per cent from the 
1945/46 level. In most eyes, this looked only a moderate rate 
of contraction. It is some consolation to find that in the first 
five months of the year it has been somewhat exceeded—the 
actual fall is just over 33 per cent—despite the charging of the 
full £50 million voted for the National Land Fund (only a 
fraction of which has yet been spent) and despite the fact that 
war terminal charges will surely be heavier in the first half of the 
year than in the latter part. These figures relate, of course, to the 
“ordinary ” expenditure and ignore (as did the Chancellor) the 
heavy “below-line” expenditure. The rate of spending under 
the more important of these heads has, however, slackened slightly 
in recent weeks. 

Repayment of EPT credits, which has absorbed £116 million 
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Palm kernels, palm oil and ground nuts supply the raw material for 
many products with a fat content, and these commodities rank high 
among the exports of Nigeria. Tin mining is also a major industry, while 
cotton and rubber growing are steadily increasing in importance. In 
comparison, recent trade returns for cocoa, hides and skins show some 
decline on pre-war figures. 

The gradual change-over to a peace-time economy with its varied 
demands may well bring about further changes in the commercial activities 
of Nigeria. Modern commercial development calls for careful and con- 
tinuous study of local market conditions. Full and up-to-date information, 


backed by an intimate knowledge of the Colony, is available to merchants 
and manufacturers interested in trade with Nigeria. 
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net 10 date, has run almost half its course, and is now requiring 
£4 and £5 million per week (last week’s figure was 
below £3 million). War damage is absorbing about £2 
iion per week and housing £4 or £5 million every third or 
fourth week. The needs of the Civil Contingencies Fund (£9 
million to date) have so far been very moderate, but that was 
ps to be expected in the early part of the financial year. 
Payment of post-war credits to elderly folk has required £20} 
million in the past three weeks, out of the estimated total of 

26 million. But though the disbursement under these five 
heads has been rather less than seemed probable a few weeks 
ago, their total is substantial—{220 million in the five months, 
the equivalent of one-seventh of total “ordinary” expenditure 
and of a 50 per cent addition to the “ordinary” deficit. 

One other mildly intriguing point comes to light on careful 
scrutiny of the Returns. While the Treasury drew a round $300 
million on the US credit (shown in the Exchequer return for 
the week to July 20th, and duly balanced by a corresponding 
cancellation of internal floating debt held by the Exchange 
Account) in anticipation of its dollar needs, it is obviously 
drawing upon the Canadian credit almost on a hand-to-mouth 
basis. The Treasury's Canadian dollar account, it seems plain, 
is being fed by drafts on the credit in even multiples of $ (Can) 20 
million—-a figure which emerges from the regular sterling credits 
shown in successive returns, the amount rising appropriately after 
the change in the Canadian dellar rate. Fifteen such multiples 
have been drawn in fourteen weeks, the last apparent draft being 
$60 million in the week to August 24th. 


ny 


* x * 


Capital Reorganisation Contrasts 


Shareholders in Bleachers’ Association and in Paquin have 
both before them schemes for dealing with a heavy accumulation 
of preference dividend arrears and for writing down the book 
value of assets. The former company has 6 years’ arrears of divi- 
dend on its §} per cent preference capital which it is proposed to 
liquidate, one half in cash and the other in Funding certificates 
carrying Cumulative interest at 4 per cent. Holders of the ordinary 
stock units are asked to consent to the purely nominal sacrifice 
of having them written down from £1 to 108s. This will make it 
possible to write £1,909,000 odd off fixed assets. This scheme 
is a model of simplicity and gives full weight to the contractual 
rights of the senior class of shares. No promise is made of an 
ordinary dividend and some improvement would be needed on 
the result of 1945-46 to warrant such a distribution. 

In the case of Paquin, arrears amount to 9} years on the 6 
per cent preference shares. It is proposed to pay two years 
of arrears in cash and to cancel the remainder. In addition, 
holders of these shares are asked to sacrifice their cumulative 
rights on half their holding, accepting in exchange 6 per cent non- 
cumulative preference shares participating to the extent of 40 
per cent of any profit available for distribution after their fixed 
dividend has been met. The ordinary shares of Ios. are to be 
written down to 1s. each, but this in itself involves no real 
sacrifice as they will still receive the remaining 60 per cent of 
distributable profit. 

The company has made a loss in every year in the past decade 
except 1937 and 1945. In the latter year the disclosed profit 
amounted to 11.2 per cent on the ordinary capital of £175,000, but 
that figure included five years’ profits of the company’s Paris 
house, transferred to this country at the rate of 200 francs to the 
pound. The directors refer in their report to difficulties in both 
London and Paris, but express the view that considerable benefits 
will accrue from the return of more normal trading conditions, 
especially to the Paris house. Unless these hopes are fulfilled on 
a scale beyond anything experienced in the years betore the war, 
the scheme must involve holders of the preference capital in loss 
of revenue as well as in a sacrifice of prior claims. It is very 
doubtful whether any scheme can properly be put forward until 
the future of the company is less obscure than at present. 


* * *x 


Linseed Oil Shortage 


On September 1st the price of linseed oil was raised by the 
Ministry of Food from £65 to £135 per ton. On the 2oth 
of Jast month, the International Emergency Food Council 
purchased 120,000 tons of linseed oil from Argentina. Although 
the terms of this purchase have not yet been disclosed, it is 
reasonable to assume that the jump in price and the bulk purchase 
are connected. India and Argentina are the main exporting 
countries, but there have been only small quantities of linseed oil 
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from India so far this year. Argentina is left almost as the sole 
seller at present and with world stocks of linseed oil at a low level, 
the bulk purchasing authority had no alternative but to strike 
the best possible bargain with that country. In these circum- 
stances, it is difficult to see how at this stage a free market would 
have established a lower price unless linseed oil producers were 
themselves unorganised. As it is, the new price reflects the 
strength of Argentina’s bargaining position in a period of acute 
world shortage of edible fats. 

In this country, the increase in price will be passed on at once 
to the paint manufacturing industry which is dependent on an 
allocation of linseed oil as a raw material for paint. The full 
increase will in turn be passed. on to the home paint consumer. 
Before the price was raised, linseed oil for paint manufactured for 
export was £94 per ton, so that the new increase is 100 per cent 
on domestic paint but only 50 per cent on export pair:. The 
volume of paint exported is not likely to be greatly affected by 
the price increase, A much heavier blow was the cut of 75 per 
cent on the volume of linseed oil for export paint imposed on 
July rst. The quantity of linseed oil available for all types of 
paint remains, in fact, a much more urgent problem than the 
price so far as the paint industry is concerned. Efforts are being 
made to spread available supplies of linseed oil over a larger 
volume of paint by the use of extenders, but it is not likely that 
paint manufacturers will be able to increase supplies significantly 
for some time to come. This remains so in spite of the 100 per 
cent increase in the price of linseed oil. 


* * * 


Winter Fuel 


The normal summer stocking of coal is now in progress and 
should continue to the end of October. It is possible with the help 
of the latest statistics of production, consumption and stocks to 
a the probable level to which stocks will rise before the winter 

egins. 

The movement in stocks during the summers of 1944 and 1945 
and the excess of production over consumption in the same 
periods are shown below. If the figures were complete and reliable 
there would be no discrepancy between these two things, but in 
fact they diverge, and it is not easy to decide which series to 
accept as an index of surplus or deficit. Fortunately the diver- 
gences are generally small and for the three months May to July, 
1946, there is exact agreement. At the end of July, 1946, stocks 
(as listed in the Monthly Digest of Statistics) stood at 11.2 million 
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tons, 54 million tons lower than in July, 1945, and 10 million tons 
lower than in July, 1944. The increase over the first three months 
of the summer was rather larger than in 1945, but far below the 
increase in 1944, a year when production and consumption were 
more nearly in balance. The autumn months do not usually 
permit of rapid stocking, especially as August is “affected by 
holidays ; and the experience of the past two years suggests that 
by the end of October stocks will not have risen by much more 
than a further million tons. The peak figure is likely to lie 
between 12 and 12} million tons, including pithead stocks. This 
is very close to the minimum working stock under winter con- 
ditions and is equal to the: amount in stock at the end of last 
January when supplies were anything but satisfactory, 
* 


There are two encouraging symptoms in an otherwise gloomy 
situation. One is that production has at last ceased to fall, and 
has been §0,000 tons per month higher this year than last. Out- 
put per man-shift has been slightly higher in each of the. first 
seven months of 1946 than in the corresponding month of 1945, 
and absenteeism in each of the last three months slightly lower. 
The other symptom, which reflects the first, is that more coal 
has been added to stock over the. past few months than in the 
summer of 1945: At least the deficit shows signs of growing 
smaller even if, with little or no margin to spare, any deficit at 
all is highly dangerous. : : 

So far as British industry is concerned, the coal famine is 





$90 
dikely to leave many factories working from hand to mouth and 
in danger of stoppages from interruptions to supply. But if the 
weather is kind, if distribution is efficient, and if there are no 

jor strikes the difference from last winter should be one of 
degree rather than kind. Prolonged shutdowns at individual 
works are less to be expected than frequent interruptions to 
normal operation. The total deficit, at the minimum level of 
consumption in force over the last year, is less than 100,000 
tons per week or 3 per cent of production. This is enough to 
Cause exasperation in plenty, and it is lamentable that so small 
@ deficit should be so hard to end. But it is not enough to produce 
large-scale unemployment. 


} * * * 


Cocoa Anniversary 


It is just a year since the controversy over the price to be 
paid by the British Government for West African cocoa during 
the crop season 1945-46 was at its height. This price and the 
merits and demerits of the Government’s long-term scheme for 
the marketing of West African cocoa were being widely debated 
in America, Britain and West Africa. Some farmers in the Gold 
Coast threatened to withhold their crop if the new price was 
not substantially higher than the previous year’s. A self-appointed 
delegation of Africans assembled in London to plead the cocoa 
farmers’ cause. In the end, the farmers accepted a price of 15s. 
per 60-lb. load, less 6d. war sur-tax, and marketing took place 
in an orderly fashion. The farmers made it clear that this price 
of 15s. would not be considered satisfactory the following year. 

With only a few weeks to go before sale and movement of the 
1946-47 main crop is due to begin, there is no price announce- 
ment from the Government, and complete silence reigns on the 
Jong-term marketing scheme. Reports from West Africa indicate 
that a price of 30s. a load (war sur-charge has been abandoned) 
has been canvassed by producers. The reasons for the official 
Gelay are not far to seek. During the war the ex store 

rice of Acora cocoa in New York had been fixed at just 
under 9 cents a lb. This ceiling price was removed with the 
other OPA price limitations recently, and though a new price 

g for cocoa is expected, it has not yet been fixed. Brazil, the 
a lio cocoa exporter after West Africa, has been selling cocoa 
recently in a free marke: at between 14 and 16 cents a Ib., which 
is well over 30s. a 60-lb. load. From these prices it is clear 
that the New York pegged price when it comes will be well above 

cents a lb. Until the New York ceiling price is announced 
t is difficult for an announcement to be made on the price which 
the Government will pay to West African farmers, for the United 
States takes about 44 per cent of the world cocoa crop. If the 
price announced in West Africa were lower than the New York 
price justifies, the West African Produce Control Board, which pur- 
chases the cocoa and re-sells it to the Ministry ef Food and to 
America, would be left with substantial profits. These would have 
to be transferred to West Africa at a later date to be used by the 
Colonial Governments concerned on projects aimed at benefiting 
the farmers. But this accumulation of funds by the Board has 
been violently criticised by the farmers in past seasons, They 


wish to receive in cash at the time of sale the full price of their 
cocoa. The announcement of the New York price when it comes 
is therefore likely to be the occasion and a major factor in de- 
ciding the level of the price offered to the farmers. dp 

. Meanwhile, the West African cocoa marketing scheme is in cold 
storage and the wartime West African Produce Control Board 
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carries on. Since the scheme, even in a revised form, Probably 
involves bulk purchasing activities by the Government 
Government-sponsored agencies, no announcement of its j a 
is likely until after the world trade discussions late this or earl 
next year. But when it does come, the scheme will be expecse) 
to provide an efficient marketing organisation from the co: umers 
point of view. The producers have already been led to believe 
that it will contain the solution to most of their problems, 


x * * 


Oil Seeds from Africa 


The Colonial Office has recently announced that two Missions 
are being sent, one to West Africa and one to East Africa, to 
investigate oil seed production. The groundnut, palm oil and palm 
kernel are a vital sourc> of edible fats, of which there is a world. 
wide scarcity and a famine in India. Of the total world palm 
kernel crops, West Africa in 1945 shipped about 57 per cent 
abroad and about 19 per cent of the world palm oi! crop. East 
Africa’s contribution has so far been small. Imports of oil seeds 
from this source into the United Kingdom were valued at only 
£662,000 in 1938 and £505,000 in 1945. 

The Missions are faced with two entirely different problems. 
In West Africa, the peasant farmer has to be persuaded to 
grow groundnuts or to go out and harvest the oil palm, 
There are only a few European plantations, and these are 
confined to the oil palm. In East Africa, the idea is to 
examine the possibilities of cultivating groundnuts on a large 
scale, using mechanised methods wherever possible. It is diffi- 
cult to see what the West African Mission can do apart from 
underlining problems which have already been extensively dis- 
cussed on the spot. Efforts were made during the war, with 
mixed results, to persuade the African farmer to increase his out- 
put of essential nuts and seeds. Production targets, propaganda 
and special supplics of consumer goods for particular areas wers 
used as inducements. But even when these were successful the 
climate and transport problems were apt to take a hand, especially 
with the groundnut crop in Northern Nigeria. 

What is urgently wanted in West Africa is a careful investiga- 
tion into the farmers’*attitude to cash crops and subsistence food 
growing as prices fluctuate, and into the extent to which increased 
supplies of imported consumer goods, by raising the farmer’s real 
earnings, may persuade him to work for money. Growing ground- 
nuts in East Africa will involve questions of land tenure which will 
have to be worked into long-term land resettlement schemes for 
the local population. But if a scheme can be successfully put 
into effect it might produce a technique of cultivation which, with 
certain modifications, could be used to increase groundnut yields 
in West Africa. 


* * x 


After the Hide Agreement 


The International Hide and Skin Agreement terminated at 
the end of June. During the previous six months the Combined 
Committee, on which fourteen countries were represented at 
Washington, had tried, under mounting difficulties, to maintain the 
allocation system which had grown up during the war, mainly to 
meet the essential needs of the United Nations. 

In 1943 Britain, which before the war imported 110,000 tons 
of hides a year, and the United States, which imported 60,000 tons, 
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nad formalised certain informal arrangements which had existed 
reviously. By the autumn of that year hides available for purchase 
were divided on the basis of need between the two countries by 
g joint office in Washington. Canada came into the agreement 
and supplies for certain neutral importers were also allocated. 
The agreement was extended to cover goatskins and tanned sheep- 
skins, though informal arrangements were also made for a time 
for allocating raw sheepskin supplies. 


With the reijaxation after the war, problems in operating the 
scheme became intensified. The committee’s work was made 
dificult by the decision of the Government of India to relax 
restrictions on hide, skin and leather exports ; and by the United 
States’ decision to issue transshipment licences for hides and skins 
to non-member countries of the committee. In the latter case 
the decision was reversed and producing interests were invited 
to co-operate. 


Whether an attempt should have been made to prolong the war- 
time scheme into the reconstruction period is doubtful. The 
original scheme was based on the power of the main participants 
during the war to control both the purchase and the transport of 

s. Moreover, the common interest of war gave place to 
divergent producer-consumer interests in peace. The ending of 
the scheme seems unlikely to lead to a runaway market of the type 
geen after the 1914-18 war—although after the temporary abolition 
of American price ceilings, hide prices rose from 154 cents to 23 
cents under speculative demand. The effective demand from 
Europe, in which German imports alone represented before the 
war 110,000 tons of hides a year, is likely to be reduced by currency 
and other difficulties. Moreover, owing to increases in her domestic 
herds, which rose between January, 1940 and 1946, from 68 million 
to 80 million, the United States net import of hides may decline 
substantially ; already import control has been abolished and 
public purchases have ceased. There are, of course, short-term 
difficulties. British purchasers are now faced with rising prices 
and difficulties in securing supplies. In the first quarter of 1946 
Britain secured about half Argentina’s exports of cattle hides, but 
latterly supplies have been held up. Steps have been taken to 
ensure that all East African exports are secured for British require- 
ments. 

* * # 


Distilling Prospects 


Distilling is temporarily suspended. In the season 1945-46 
the industry distilled 130,000 tons of barley, which yielded 
13 million proof gallons of whisky, the highest season’s output 
since the outbreak of war. But the distilling companies must now 
be put on a care and maintenance basis, so far as the distillation 
of spirit from grain is concerned, until a new allocation of cereals 
is made. 

Control of whisky distillation was introduced in 1940. From 
the season 1938-39 to 1941-42, production was reduced from 29.1 
million to about 3.1 million proof gallons. It was then suspended 
until 1944-45, when 10.5 million proof gallons were distilled. 
Between 1939 and 1946 stocks have been reduced from about 
150 million to. about 86 million proof gallons, but, allowing for 
inevitable storage losses, this last figure represents only some 
65 million gallons of whisky. So even though home consumption 
of whisky has fallen from 6.9 million to 4.6 million proof gallons 
between 1938-39 and 1944-45, while exports of potable spirits, 
including whisky, have followed a similar trend, recent production 
has not been on a sufficient scale to replace drawings on stocks. 
The actual curtailment in production will not, of course, be felt 
until wartime production has matured in a few years’ time. 

The effect of these violent changes on the distilling industry can 


HoME-PRODUCED SPIRITS 
Millions of Proof Gallons , 


Potable Spirits * 
Spirits Consumed 
Total Retained Potable for 

Fiscal Spirits for Home Spirits Industrial 

Years Produced Consumption Exported Purposes 
1927-29* 31-2 11-2 ‘0 10-2 
1932-34* 36 -2 ' 88 5-5 24 6 
1936-38* 72-1 9-2 8-5 50 -0 
CO ae 84 -7 9-2 9-0 52 °5 
ae 83-1 9-7 11-9 58 -8 
BOGE oo vit'e caie 69 -7 7-7 10-9 59 -7 
BU sce ces 73 °5 7-0 9-2 64 -6 
Pee 51-5 - 7:7 6 6 45 -2 
1944... 2... 47-9 7:9 56 42-3 
1945........ 83 -6 6°8 4-7 14:9 


* Three years’ average. 


be measured in the accompanying table ; they reinforce a com- 
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paratively long-term trend which developed between the wars. 
Industrial alcohol now occupies the key position in the industry’s 
turnover—consumption over the war years alone has increased 
cver 40 per cent—and potable spirits show a long-term fall in 
home consumption and exports. Every assistance will probably 
be given to the industry to increase exports, but the most promis- 
ing developments seem to be in industrial chemicals industry, 
where industrial alcohol has its main uses, and which the Distillers 
Company entered some years ago. This prospect seems sound 
even though profit margins on industrial alcohol are at present 
controlled. Industrial alcohol is produced from molasses, most 
of which now has to come from Cuba, but a fuller exploitation of 
its uses may be expected when Java gets back into production. 

In 1938, exports of spirits contributed £11,361,617 towards the 
export trade, but had fallen to £9,516,353 by 1945, although 50 per 
cent of withdrawals from bond are now for export. Last season 
one ton of barley produced roo proof gallons of whisky. At 
current export quotas, this means that one ton of barley can con- 
tribute £84 towards paying for imports. One ton of imported 
barley used for feeding-stuffs to replace each ton of home-produced 
barley used for distilling would cost about £15 ss. This leaves a 
net contribution to exports by whisky exports of £68 15s. per 
ton of barley used. These considerations should be borne in 
mind as soon as there is an improvement in world cereals supplies. 


Shorter Notes 


British Government purchases of tungsten and molybdenum 
ores have now almost ceased and private trading is now re- 
sumed. Imports of both these strategically important materjals 
were at a higher level in the first half of 1946 than in the first 
six months of 1945 and stocks should in volume be adequate. 
The quality of some of the tungsten ores in Government stocks 
leaves much to be desired, for pre-emption purchases to outbid 
the Germans forced the price to high levels during the war and 
stimulated marginal production. Of the stock likely to be in 
Government hands on September 30th, 2,600 tons are of good 
quality ores, while 1,400 tons are of lower grade and only suitable 
for special purposes and a further 1,175 tons are unsuitable for 
use in Britain. Early in August the official selling price of 
standard grade 65 per cent WO; concentrates was reduced by §s. 
& unit to 70s., which is still some 5s. above the world price. The 
price of molybdenite is 42s. 6d. to 45s. for a unit of 85 per cent 
MoS,. The Ministry of Supply is prepared to sell material for 
current consumption and Board of Trade import licences will be 
—_ to approved applications forwarded by the Iron and Steel 
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Wine imports in the first six months of 1946 totalled 2,479,000 
gallons of a value of 2,066,000, against 1,644,000 gallons of a value 
of £1,186,000 in the first half of 1945. The share of casked 
Empire wines rose from 653,000 gallons to 1,306,000 gallons. The 
preferential duty on Empire wines of 4s. a gallon on high-strength 
wines has become relatively unimportant since the standard duty 
was raised to 34s. a gallon. 


* 


The 16th edition of Sturzenegger’s The Rand Gold Mines 
includes Orange Free State and Far West Rand sections cover- 
ing the position of companies whose shares are dealt in London, 
as well as the familiar careful reviews of the established gold 
producers. 


* 


The provision of electronic navigational aids for ships makes 
progress. Following the recent international conference at which 
a number of radar sets were demonstrated by British manufac- 
turers, the Ministry of Transport has now arranged for experi- 
mental operational trials with the Decca Navigator. At present 
this apparatus will work only in ships starting their voyages within 
the area covered by the chain of transmitting stations, but experi- 
ments are in progress to eliminate this limi.ation. The wider 
adoption of this and any other navigational aids in shipping, how- 
ever, depends on international agreement on the radio frequencies 
to be used. 

















BUYING PROPERTIES 


The engineer designer is concerned primarily with 
properties ; he may want, for example, a material 
which will have a certain strength under certain 
conditions, or he may desire certain mechanical 
properties at high temperature, or combinations of 
properties to meet special conditions of heat, wear 
or corrosive conditions. It is our business—for which 
we maintain a large staff of experts— to relate these 
properties to materials and to show how the materials 
may be made and applied to give the best results. 


THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LTD 
GROSVENOR HOUSE, PARK LANE, LONDON, Wel 
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EXTRA 
VITAMINS 
FOR WINTER STRENGTH 


A sufficiency of vitamins A and D is one of your 
body’s most natural needs-—and never more so 
than during winter. By taking Crookes Halibut 
Oil, so rich in these two essential vitamins, you 
give your system a greater chance to resist infection. 


CROOKES HALIBUT OIL 
OBTAINABLE ONLY FROM CHEMISTS 


Capsules, per bottle of 25, 2/6; 100, 8/6 
Liquid, per phial, enough for 16 days 2/- 


c12 


What about buying 
the house you are renting ? 


Talk the matter over with your 
Landlord ye Ask for our special 
‘From Tenant to Owner’ leaflet 


%* We are very willing to a 
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M@BUILDING SOCIETY 
: Head Office: Abbey House, Baker Street, N.W.1. Wel. 8282 


Chief City Office: National House, Moorgate, E.C.2. Cen. 6525 
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Statementsike this 
can be produced 
quite automatical- 
ly, using continu- 
ous forms, at 
speeds up to 600 
per hour on the 





“AOLLERITR” 


Electric Rolling-total Tabulator 


Additions and balances are made in the machine; no mental effort re- 
quired and accuracy assured. Of course you would not install punched 
card accounting for statements alone. The same equipment will handle 
Payrolls; Income Tax Records; Labour Analyses; Material Records} 
Cost Summaries; Production Control; Plant Records; Invoices; Ledger 
Accounts; Purchase and Sales Analyses; In fact any and every require- 
ment of the Accountant and Statistician. 


THE BRITISH TABULATING MACHINE CO. LTD. 
Victoria House, Southampton Row, London, W.C.! 
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RHODESIA RAILWAYS, 
LIMITED 


MR A. E. HADLEY’S REVIEW 


The forty-ninth ordinary general meeting 
of the Rhodesia Railways, Limited, was held 
on August 29th at 10, Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C., Mr. Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E. 
(the chairman), presiding. 


The secretary and London manager (Mr. 
R. E. Fitzgerald) read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman, circulated with the report and 
accounts : — 


The gross revenue of £6,192,760 for 
1944-45 was £368,283, or 5.6 per cent. lower 
than that of the previous year, and as working 
expenditure increased by £47,407 net earn- 
ings were lower by £415,690 at £2,116,400. 
The decrease in gross revenue of £368,283 
was accompanied by a decrease in the tonnage 
handled of 3.6 per cent. 


After adding to this operating profit of 
{2,116,400 the various amounts credited in 
the net revenue account, including invest- 
ment income of £262,007, there was a total 
amount of £2,581,731 to meet debenture 
stock interest £864,735, debenture stock re- 
demption £235,967, Excess Profits Tax 
£25,697, and income tax in the United King- 
dom and the Dominions £1,314,034, leaving 
a profit of £141,298 as compared with 
£489,025 in 1943-44. ’ 

Of this profit £16,298 is transferred to the 
rates stabilisation account, making it up to 
£2,323,752 at September 30, 1945, while 
£125,000 is placed to the dividend account 
and enables the directors to recommend to 
members the payment of a dividend of that 
amount less income tax at the full standard 
rate of 9s. in the £ as provided in the last 
Finance Act. The estimated gross revenue 
for the first eight months of the current 
financial year, that is to May 31, 1946, is 
£78,596 higher than in the previous year, 
while working expenditure, due chiefly to 
increase in the cost of living allowances and 
wages, is higher by £328,337. 


ADVERSE FACTORS 


During the last twelve months the com- 
pany has found it impossible to deal entirely 
with the transport needs of the territories 
served primarily on account of an acute short- 
age of staff which is taking time to overcome 
by means of recruitment in the Union of 
South Africa and in the United Kingdom. 


A further factor is the inevitable delay in 
obtaining deliveries of the engines, rolling 
stock and other equipment and _ repair 
materials ordered to recondition the system 
after the strain of six years of heavy war 
traffics. The smooth running of our business 
has also been hampered during the year by 
strikes of African employees both in Southern 
and Northern Rhodesia, which were settled 
by means of a grant of increased pay and 
other concessions recommended by Com- 
missions of Enquiry. 

In March last an Arbitration Board 
granted the European staff general increases 
in salaries and wages of 9 per cent. to I2 per 
cent. as well as other concessions. I have 
nothing to add to the statement in the report 
concerning State ownership as Sir Harold 
Howitt’s report is still under consideration 
by the Government. In _ conclusion, I 
should like to say that the company is in- 
debted to the general manager, officials and 
all ranks of employees for their work under 
dificult and trying conditions. 

The report and accounts were adopted; the 
fetiring directors, Sir Dougal O. Malcolm, 
K.C.M.G., and Mr. Vivian L. Oury, were 
te-elected ; and the auditors, Messrs. Cooper 
Brothers and Co., were re-appointed, 


ASSAM RAILWAYS AND 
TRADING COMPANY LIMITED 


ABNORMAL CONDITIONS 


The sixty-fifth ordinary general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 4th instant, 
in London. 

Mr E. A. A. Joseph (the chairman), who 
presided, said that the trading profit had 
jumped from £77,481 to £157,768, an in- 
crease of rather more than 100 per cent, Not 
unnaturally, the bulk of that increase dis- 
appeared in taxation, so that the net improve- 
ment was less than £10,000. Taxation should 
decrease, but that did not necessarily mean 
that future profits would be large. In a 
business such as theirs, there were bound to 
be ups and downs and for various reasons 
1944/45 happened to be an up year. In June 
the Government introduced control both of 
price and of distribution of coal and took 
other steps in a drive for increased produc- 
tion which happened to operate to their 
advantage, The demand for tea chests was 
higher, and there was a greatly increased call 
for ceiling boards, while prices again were 
high, so that despite rising costs the profits 
of the veneer mills rose. Those conditions 
were abnormal and would not persist. 

Political changes and uncertainties, the rise 
in the cost of living, the increasing demand 
for welfare work and betterment of Indian 
living conditions, the deferred maintenance 
of the war years, the enhanced price of all 
imported machinery and supplies, were all 
factors that should prevent exaggerated hopes 
of profit, and should dictate a prudent policy 
in the handling of available funds. 

The directors had continued the investiga- 
tion of the possibility of further mechanisa- 
tion in the mines. The decision reached was 
to attempt an altogether new system of 
Mining in their newer Tipongpani Leases. 

The report was adopted. 


WATNEY COMBE REID AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


BREWERS’ PROBLEMS 


The ordinary general meeting of Watney 
Combe Reid and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, in London, Col. 
O. P. Serocold, C.M.G. (chairman), presiding. 

The following are extracts from his state- 
ment, circulated with the report and 
accounts: This company has come through 
various troubles arising out of the war with 
a fair amount of credit and success, and the 
stockholders, at the meeting last year, were 
good enough to endorse this view. I confess 
that I did not foresee that a year later our 
troubles would be greater rather than less; 
but it is so; and I can understand that all of 
us may feel rather disappointed. During 
the year’s trading we have still been 
restricted in our brewings, owing to the 
continued control of the requisite materials. 


BIG DEMAND FOR BEER 


As from May Ist, a cut of 1§ per cent. 
on the permitted standard barrelage was im- 
posed in order to conserve the stock of grain 
in the country. I have seen it stated that 
brewers are not brewing to the full extent 
permissible. So far this company is 
concerned, we are producing every barrel 
that we are entitled to brew. 

The situation regarding supply and de- 
mand places both brewers and retailers in 
an unfortunate and difficult position. We 
realise that our trade exists to meet the 
demands of a very large section of the public. 
During the war, public houses, and those 
who own and run them, provided a service 
which was greatly appreciated by the large 
clientele who have always used them. I 
think I may say that never in the history 
of the trade has the public house played a 
More important part in the lives of the 
people. Having achieved this end, it is most 
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disappointing that, with the arrival of peace, 
we are-unable to meet the ever-im reasing 
demands of our customers. 

Many of our properties are seziously 
affected by projected schemes of re- 
development, and we are endeavouring to 
co-operate in a friendly spirit with local 
authorities and licensing planning commit- 
tees with regard to rebuilding and re- 
siting proposals. We have in operation a 
special department which devotes its atten- 
uon to the emergencies which have arisen 
and which may arise in future. 

Revenue from trading, interest and divi- 
dends and rents, show an increase of 
£118,000. Of this, taxation has taken 
£87,500 and interest on deposits £3,800 
more than last year. The result is an 
increased profit for the year of £26,786. 

The report and accounts were adopted, 
and a final dividend of 9 per cent., making 
15 per cent., and a bonus of § per cent. on 
the deferred ordinary stock, were approved. 


SELFRIDGE (HOLDINGS), 
LIMITED 


EXPANSION OF BUSINESS 


The adjourned annual general meeting of 
Selfridge (Holdings), Limited, was held, on 
the 22nd ultimo, at Wigmore Hall, London, W. 

Mr H. A. Holmes, the chairman, who 
presided, said: Gentlemen,—The report 
and accounts to January 31, 1946, together 
with the chairman’s statement, have been 
in your hands for some time. The results 
of the trading company were very satisfac- 
tory, and after making the various alloca- 
tions set out in the directors’ report, it is 
proposed, as indicated therein, to pay a divi- 
dend of 2} per cent. (actual) for the four 
months to January 31, 1946, less tax, on the 
£666,060 ordinary shares issued as fully paid. 


GROWTH OF SALES 


The figures before you, including, as they 
do, 11 months’ trading of the calendar year 
1945, are past history and, I think, you will 
be more interested in how the business of 
Selfridges is progressing in the current 
trading period. As was to be expected, sales 
for the first six months ended July 31, 1946, 
show a very satisfactory increase, although, 
as anticipated, expenses have also increased 
considerably. 

During the second half-year, which has 
just commenced, we shall experience a still 
further growth in expenses and the reduced 
margins now permitted on the sale of non- 
utility garments will affect the percentage 
of gross profit which we make. The volume 
of business, however, continues to expand 
in an encouraging manner, and I have no 
reason to alter the view expressed in my 
annual statement that the results for the fuil 
year will not be other than satisfactory. 


FLOOR SPACE STILL REQUISITIONED 


We are sill handicapped by lack of space 
to deal with our expanding turnover and staff 
and other amenities. I have previously re- 
ferred to the large proportion of our floor 
space under Government requisition which 
still amounts to no less than 186,000 square 
feet of our total trading area of 615,000 
square feet. We are making strong repre- 
sentation to the Ministry of Works to de- 
requisition at least 30,000 square feet of the 
main Oxford Street building, which I think 
you will agree is an extremely modest de- 
mand so long after the end of the war. I 
frankly cannot see how it can be in the 
national interest for Ministries to retain so 
much floor space in the busiest and most 
expensively rented shopping area in this 
country. 

The half-yearly dividends on the seven and 
a half per cent. first preference and the six 
per cent. second preference stocks will be 
paid on September 30, 1946, and the direc- 
tors have declared an interim dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, on the ordinary stock, 
payable on October 31, 1946. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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JAMES HOWDEN 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


RECORD ORDER BOOK 
MR. CRAWFORD HUME’S SPEECH 


The fortieth ordinary general meeting of 
James Howden and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 29th ultimo, at 195, Scotland 
Street, Glasgow. 


Mr Crawford W. Hume, M.I.N.A. (chair- 
man of the company), presided. 


The secretary having read the notice con- 
vening the meeting and the report of the 
auditors, 

The chairman said: It is again my privi- 
lege on behalf of the board to welcome you 
to our annual general meeting, the fortieth 
since the firm became a limited liability 
company. The directors’ report and the 
accounts have now been in your hands for 
the stipulated time, and I propose with your 
concurrence to take them as having been 
read, 


We have followed our usual practice in 
setting out the appropriations in the directors’ 
report. You will have noted that £15,000 
has been transferred to general reserve, bring- 
ing this reserve to £155,000; and a further 
provision of £7,850 has been made for de- 
ferred repairs. You will also have noted that 
the directors recommend that a dividend be 
paid of 1s. 9d. per share, less income-tax. 


Reduction by redemption of the debenture 
stock continues, and the stock now stands 
at £84,100. In the consolidated balance- 
sheet, reserves and undistributed profits, 
after providing for payment of the recom- 
mended dividend, now amount to £251,852. 


I should like to draw your attention to the 
fact that, since the end of the financial year, 
the refund of excess profits tax amounting to 
£48,674, as agreed with the Inland Revenue 
and as shown in the balance-sheet, has been 
duly paid. This refers to the tax on profits 
from April 1, 1940, to April 30, 1945, and 
a further sum of approximately £6,000 will 
be repayable in respect of the year ending 
April 30, 1946. 


FACTORIES FULLY EMPLOYED 


Last year it was mentioned that we were 
not faced with any major difficulties asso- 
ciated with the change-over from war to 
peace. I am glad to say that this change 
has now been effected and the company’s 
factories are fully employed on ce-time 
products. No major difficulties have been 
experienced, but much hard work has had to 
be done by those responsible for carrying out 
the changes. Especially was this the case in 
the McLellan Street factory, where the 
problems of the change-over were more ex- 
tensive than in the main works, but there, 
too, in spite of the production of aircraft 
components having suddenly ceased some 
months earlier than expected, the change- 
over proceeded satisfactorily. 


The production of units of light metal 
construction mentioned last year is now well 
under way in that factory and the output 
is reaching a high level. The units consist 
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of various kinds of. steel domestic furnitur, 
and are meeting with an extensive demang 


ADDITIONAL BUILDINGS AND PLANT 


To facilitate these activities, additi 
buildings and plant have been required, ip. 
volving an expenditure during the year g 
some £35,000, and further expenditure jj 
being incurred. This is apart from norm 
replacements of machinery in the mai 
works. All buildings, machinery and plan 
have been carefully maintained, and some ¢ 
the repairs deferred during the war years, tp 
meet the cost of which provision was 
have now been undertaken ; while a 
vision for further deferred repairs has, as | 
have mentioned, been made this year. The 
provision in the balance-sheet for this pur. 
pose now stands at £33,200. 


Our order book, which for several year 
has been increasing, again constitutes 3 
record in the history of the company, and the 
orders we now have on hand for our own 
peace-time products exceed any previous 
figures for both our own products and 
Government work combined. Full employ. 
ment of the works is therefore assured for 
many months to come. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF AND WORKPEOPLE 


The spirit of loyalty and co-operation of 
the administrative and executive staff and of 
the workpeople has again been evident in 
the past year, and on your behalf I should 
like to thank all employees of the company 
for their loyal service. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the proposed dividend of Is. 9d, per 
share, less tax, was approved, and the retiring 
directors and auditors were re-elected. 
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THE STOCK EXCHANGE.—Markets 
increase in turnover. 


tended to sag in the absence of support. 


turned 
with the sharp break on Wall Street, but in London there was no 
Gilt-edged stocks were a firm exception, Consol 
23 per cent. recovering to the levels of early July. 


a Wall Street interest exists, fell sharply and the prices of shares of 


companies operating in industries liable to be affected by American 
usiness recession, su i r pe roducers, we 
b ion ch as diamond and copper ducers, were 


significantly lower on Wednesday. 


In the gilt-edged market the price of the new Birmingham 24 per 
cent. loan reached par and the undertone remained firm. 
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resumption of the talks, eased with the market. 
stocks, London Transport C improved and there was some support 


for the main line debentures. 
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| shares®* Tut.t Consols Shares Year £ £ 
SONG CNS 26K: Samo tact 8 Boise 1,027,645,975 572,585,569 
Ses Ta te IO6S She Be ctunenvmsine oes aaasbosondyessee Web osibes 1,031,149,559 931,596,618 
| 9 % 
Aug. 29.. 8,041 6,110 | 1274 141-8 2-58 | 3°68 * — 
* 30...°| Tele 6313 127-4 141-8 2-53 | 3-68 Destination Nature of Borrowing 
Sept. 2....}{ 9,277 8563 | 12746 141-9 268 | one Brit. Emp. Foreign 
aud Sd. HiT 7,154 127 8 141-9 2-57 en Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries Deb. Pret. Ord. 
age eer ee 6,665 126 5 141-9 2-58 £ £ £ f £ £ 
1946 (to date). 514,599,842 53,153,739 4,921,988 389,905,643 27,440,281 155,239,640 
“SJuly 119352100. } 15282100. 30 Ordinary shares, 1946: highest, 129-3 (June 18); | 1945 (to date). 913,495,017 16,961,145 1,140,453 884,500,562 5,697,393 41,398,500 
lowest, 113-2 (Mar. 29). 20 Fixed Int., 1945: highest, 142-9 (May 15); lowest, 135-9 * Conversions excluded. ¢ Includes Government issues to Angust 23, 1946, oaly 
(Jaa. 2). ' eal has been granted. 


Above figures include all new Capital in which permission to d 
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CONVERSIONS 
Sheffield Corporation.—Holders of {1,500,000 § per cent redeem- 
sble 1947-57 loan called for redemption at par on March 1, 1947, are 
pffered conversion into an equal amount of 23 per cent stock 1966-71, 
interest due March 1st and September st, issued at £99 per cent, 
plus £1 per cent in cash. Conversion lists close October Ist. 
Nigeria—In connection with redemption of £4.250.000 5 per cent 
inscribed stock, 1947-57, at par on March 1, 1947, offer of conversion 
of up to £1,250,000 into 2} per cent inscribed 1966-71 stock at {£99 
cent is made to holders. Interest due March Ist, when {£1 per 
sent cash payment on conversion is due, and September Ist. Conver- 
sion lists close when £1.250,000 stock surrendered. 


BY STOCs EXCHANGE INTRODUCTION 

Fothergill and Harvey (textile manufacturers and merchants).— 
Capital £198,060 in {1 shares in which permission to deal is sought 
in Manchester. Net profits before tax, for years to beginning April: 
1939, Dr. £11,166; 1944, £27,980; 1945, £31.194; 1046, £29,930. 
Dividend for 1946, 7} per cent. Balance sheet as at April 6, 1946: 
fixed assets (mill valued at £345,448 at December 31, 1945. included 
it £90,135), less depreciation, £1§2,193; current assets, £310,716; 
pet current assets, £92,700. EPT refund received, £56,202 net. 

Queen’s Hotel (Torquay) (leasehold properties).—Capital £160,000 ; 
(80,000 in § per cent cumulative {1 preference and £80,000 in Is. 
ordinary. Permission to deal in 1.284.000 ordinary sought at Bristol 
§.E. Adjusted profits before taxation of 2 hotels for years to Septem- 
ber 30: 1943, £23,438; 1944, £28.443; 1945, £34,838. Estimated 
asset surplus, £90,000. Tokenhouse Securities Corporation purchased 
1,264,000 Is. shares at par. 

FORTHCOMING NEW ISSUE TO SHAREHOLDERS 

Nehanga Consolidated (N. Rhodesian copper mine).—Holders of 
£5,315,198 stock in £1 units will be offered 1,594,559 new {£1 shares 
at §0s. in proportion of 3 new for Io old. 


ACTUARIES’ INVESTMENT INDEX 





Price Indices | Average Yields 

















(Dec 30, 1938 = 100) per cent. 
Group and Number - j 
of Securities June | July | July | Aug. | July | July | Aug. 
25, 31, L of 1a 31, 30, | 27, 
1940 | 1945 1946 | 1946 | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 
a.) hu”. 6 SUR: ee 
SE MRONS . 9.000. s0p ere ocsee- fen | 118-3 | 137-1 | 137-3 |} 3-01 2-€ 2-59 
Industrial Debentures (41) ..... | 90°6 | 108-5 | 111-0 | 1110 8-79\ 3:20| 8-7 
Industrial Preferences (101).... | 84:9 | 120-8 | 125°2 | 125-3 | 4:16, 406) 4-05 
’ 
Ordinary Shares | 
Banks and Discount (10) ..... | 68-5 | 107-7 | 118-9 | 121-6 3:89 3:49 3-45 
Insurance (10) .........seeee- | §9-2| 105-1 | 130-7 | 133-3 | 3-61 | 3-00) 2-94 
Building materials (6) ........ | 48-7) 137-6 | 153-6 | 155-1| 3-05| 2-95! 2-92 
ee case cto to | 82-2 | 112-6 | 127-3 | 134-7 7-05| 7-84| 7-41 
| | | | | 
PRIN, di shies a 0's ep ates c0-0:0 | 78-0 | 225-8 | 250-4 | 258-1 | 2-89) 2-77 | 2-68 
Electric Light & Power (16) ... 66-8 99-2 | 103-0 | 103-7 4-12 | 4-52) 4-52 
Iron and Steel] (18) ........... 58-4 | 125-8 | 132-9 143-7 | 6-07 | 5-94| 5-43 
TT ns «00 tes 6b0.ceahe e'eee 59-1 | 170-7 | 187-4 , 193-5 3-78 | 3-63 | 3-52 
Total Productive (89) ......... 61-3 | 122-4 | 131-4 | 135:5 | 4°70 | 4:77 | 4-60 
\ | | | 
ENCED a. ss aceicsscces 74-0 | 178-6 | 174-9 175-4 | 7-00| 8-57 | 8-26 
Need enn vanes’ 69-2 | 190-2 | 248-1 250-3 4-68| 4:37) 4-32 
Total Distributive ............ | 62-1 | 175-3 208-7 | 210-7| 8:96| 4-17 | 4-14 
Breweries and Distilleries (20) . 66-4 | 147-8 | 170-8 | 170-9 | 4-19 3-95 | 3-94 
Total Miscellaneous (40) ...... | 67-5 | 138-8 | 159 +1 | 160-4 | 38-98} 8-72 3-69 
Industrials All Classes 157 | e2-3) 1353 1805 38) 4-39 —_ 4-29 
i 
7 k ° 
New York Prices 
Close Close | Close Close Close Close 
Aug. Sept. | 3. Commercial Aug. Sept. Aug. Sept 
1. Railroads 27 | and Industrial 27 a 
Atlantic Coast.. 64} 61 Am. Smelting .. 54 49 Int. Paper..... 464 42§ 
Can. Pacific.... 16% 15 Am. Viscose.... 613 59} | Liggett Myers.. 93 90 
Gt. Ntbn. Pf.... 55 47% | Anaconda...... 42 364 | Nat. Distillers.. 26} 23 
N.Y. Central... 20 18 | Beth. Steel..... 105} 1004 Nat. Steel...... 914 85 
Pennsylvania... 35 32 Briggs Mfg..... 40 33% | Phelps Dodge .. 37% 33% 
Southern ...... 51 41} | CelaneseofAmer. 63 674 | Proct.Gamble.. 63% 
CRSVOIT i. ccc 10 974 | Sears Roebuck... 41% 37 
L Utilities, ete. Distillers-Seag.. 2 214 | Shell Union.... 33% 32 
Ps 2Ols. oa on< 187 te Eastman Kodak 226 220 Std. Oi N.J.... 764 7 
Int. Telephone.. 204 20 | Gen. Electric... 448 40} | 20th Cen. Fox.. 52§ 47 
Pacific Light... 63 87 Gen. Motors.... 62% 55% | United R. Drug. 14 1 
People’s Gas ... 107} 102 Inland Steel.... 41 35¢ | US. Steel...... &3 77 
Sth. Cal. Ed.... 324 | Int. Harvester.. 87} 85 | West’house E... 29} 272 
W. Union Tel... 31§ 28 | Inter. Nickel... | Woolworth..... 51 464 









Gross Receipts Aggregate Gross 














for Week Receipts 
Name ; Ending ta =: 
1946 | faim fide | +or— 
{ 
- | | 
Butofagasta (Chili) &e | 38 Sept. 1 £34,300 |+ 4,110 1,124,130 |4+ 78,890 
B.A. and Pacific ...... 9 | Aug. 31! §2,000,000 |+ 26,000) 19,013,000 + 1,185,000 
B.A. Gt. Southern ..... S| ,, 31} §2,714,000 |\— &93,000 28,917,000 |+ 844,000 
B.A. Western ......... $ » 31) §1,257,000 |+ 237,000 10,668,000 + $03,000 
Canadian National Gross (a) 7 July 31 $34,445,000 — 5,400,000 ,195,452,000 |— 9,780,000 
Do. Do. Net.. (a) 7, ,, 31.$ 5,518,000 \—3,566,000 | 25,150,000 — 23,232,000 
Canadian Pacific ...... | 34 | Aug. 31/$ 8,346,000t— 105,000 |188,728,000 |— 21,771,000 
Do. Do. Gross |(a) 7) July 31 $24,058,000 |— 4,920,000 |163,515,000 |— 20,196,000 
Do. Do. Net.. \(a) 7 4, 31)$ 1,490,000 |—2,406,000 | 9,451,000 \~ 11,665,000 
Central Argentine...... 9 | Aug. 31 /§ 3,252,000 |+ 46,340 | 27,939,395 \+ 631,145 
U. Rlys. of Havana... | 9! , i £58,186 \* 15,764 495,833 |+ 81,406 
| i | 
‘a) Months ™” § Receipts in Argentine pesos. it 10 days. 


one one ett LC TTD 
- some - 
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FINANCE AND BANKING 


THE MONEY MARKET.—The leading topic in Lombard Street 
remains the question of the future cash policy of the clearing banks, 
which is discussed on page 384 this week. The market, for its own 
part, would much prefer a continuance of the traditional practice, 
but the logic of the reasons usually advanced to explain this preference 
is somewhat open to doubt. It is said that a more stable cash technique 
on the part of the banks would tend to reduce the need for the equal- 
ising functions of the discount houses in the short loan market; but 
in fact the very opposite is more likely to be true. 

So far, the only effects of the changing technique which have been 
noticeable in the market have been a tendency by the banks to be 
rather more timid in granting short loans—especially early in the day 
for them to call more frequently ‘‘ out of turn.”” The Bank 
return gives no further clue—or, at least, no obvious one—to the 
practice which may result from the banks’ cogitation. Bankers’ 
balances, after their leap in the previous week to nearly {308 million, 


and 
—ahda 


have slumped back to {251 million, but this decline results from the 
passing of the August make-up—for statements (due to be published 
this week) which are unlikely to reveal any sign of the changes that 
are in the air. 


Despite the disbursement on Monday of large Government dividend 
and redemption monies, the credit position has not been easy. To 
provide for the payments, the TDR call was rather unexpectedly 
raised (to £160 million) to a point which involved a call on the banks 
for £45 million of new money. Absence of TDR maturities on Tuesday, 
coupled with payments for the new issue, depleted the money supply, 
and both on that day and on Wednesday special assistance was re- 
quired. Issues and maturities of bills were nominally equal on the 
week, at {150 million. The market share was again fractionally 
higher, at 44 per cent. 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates prevailed on Sept. 4, 1946 :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26th, 19$9). Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 
days, ¥%% ; 3months, 4%; 4months, 4% ; 6months, 4-§%. Treasury Bills: 2 months, 
—43%; 3 months, }-3;%. Day-to-day money, $-}3%. rt Loans, +4% . Bank deposit 
rate, #% (max.). Discount houses, $% (max.). Fine trade bills, 3 months, “14% ; 4months, 
14-14% ; 6 months, 14-23%. 
Exchange Rates.—The following rates fixed by the Bank of England prevailed on Sept. 4, 
1946. (Figures in brackets are par of exchange) :-— 


United States. $ to £ (4-863) 4-02}-03}; mail transfers, 4-02}-033. Canada. $ to 
(4-862) 4-02-04; mail transfers, 4-0 . Switzerland. Francs to £ (25 -22}) 17-34-36. 
Paris, Francs 479-70-480 -30. Pias. 881-885. Sweden. Kr. (18-159) 14-47-50. 
Norway. 19-98-20 -02k. Holland. Fis. 10-68-70. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7 -58-62. 
Belgium. Francs 1763-3. Denmark. Kr. 19-32-36. Prague. 201-202 k. Portugal. 
Escudos j(110) 99 -80-100-20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. $4-02-04; mail 
transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. Cruz 75-4416 cr. (buying). Uruguay. Pesos 7-209 (buying). 
Manila. & -10-15 pes. 


Fixed Rates ~ Payment to Bank of England for the Clearing Offices. Spain. Pesetas 44-00, 
italy. 71-25 lire. 
Free Market Rates.—The following rates pane on Sept. 4, 1946 :-— 
E Piastres (974) 972-4. _ India. upee (18d. per rupee) 17}-184d Iran. 
. 128-130. Hong Kong. 1/27-1/3% Singapore. 2/44-2/4}. 
Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia and Paraguay for which no rate of 
exchange is quoted in London, 


NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES 


New York on 





* Offered. + Free Rate. § Basic. 
FINANCING EXPENDITURE 
The following table summarises the Exchequer returns to 


August 31st, and shows the respective shares of revenue and borrow- 
ing in meeting expenditure. The items shown as net are given after 
allowing for repayments and receipts: 





(£ thousands) 

Total Ordinary Expenditure... 1,846,641 | Total Ordinary Revenue ..... 1,132,591 

New Sinking Funds ........ - 4,243 | Loans raised :— 

Loans repaid :— Defence Bonds (net) .. 24,574 
National Savings Certs (net). 2,200 3% Defence Bonds (net) ... 81,285 
2% Conversion Loan, 1945.. 76 24% Nat. War Bonds, 1954-56 28 
24% Conv. Loan, 1944-49 .. 30,664 | 2452 Savings Bonds, 1964-67 417,908 
24% Nat. War Bonds, 1945-47 158,897 Savings Bonds, 1965-75 51 
24°, Nat. War Bonds, 1946-48 187,237 24% Terminable Ann. (net)... 247,874 
3% Terminable Annuities .. 10,768 ax Reserve Certificates .... 6,818 
“ Other Debt ” : Internal .. 14,527 “ Other Debt ”; External .. 132,095 

Miscellaneous Payments ....00 222,882 | Decrease in Balances ........ 5 21 

Floating Debt ae 
Bank of England Advances . Dr. 500 
Public Dept. Advances ..... Dr. 28,735 
| TRON Bos ces csvses 45,942 
| Treasury Deposits ......... 88,000 
2,148,134 | 2,148,134 
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GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended August 31, 1946, total 
ordinary revenue was {59,768,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £82,701,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £160,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund _ allocations of 
£4,242,520 the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £418,292,900 against £1,172,402,840 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


CRDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 


Receipts into the 







































































Exchequer 
& thousands) 
eth k. oi cue' A wittelenls : 
Revenue mate, April — Week | Week 
1946-47, | ended ended 
| Sept. | Aug. 
| 7 Aug. t 3 
4 1945 | iode | 1945 1946 
~OrpinaRY | pee 
Revenue | 
Income Tax...... {1111000} 387,760) 361,727) 36,987 12,448 
P40. . BS | 80,000} 9,601) 14, 711,210 265 
Estate, etc., Duties 140,000) 48,841) 61, 110) 2,457 2,630 
Stamps.......... 29,000, 9,538 13,750, 309, 500 
MINS is5.55.5: | 325,000, ,25898) 12,9991, 710} 540 
E.P.T. | 165,521) 132,101 mae 7,020 
Other Inland Rev. 1,000 106 > - | 
Total Inland Rev.'1686000, 635,265 596,546, 54,121 23,403 
PES 595,000) 231,965 239,099) 14,905 15,628 
ee Tee | 592,000) 226,800, 244,300) 20,860 19,200 
Total Customs a | 
Excise ........ |1187000) 458, 765 483,399) 35,765 34,828 
Motor Duties.....| 45,0001 8,681| 8,947 
Surplus War Stores’ 150,000 14,890) | 
Surplus my 
from Trading . 50,000) aie oon wr oun 
Post Office (Net! 
Receipts) ..... . eee soe 4,350) Dr. 550) Dr. 800 
Wireless Licences.| 5,300, 1,41 2,250; 260) 3 
Crown Lands. .... 1,000, “410, "450, “20 
Receipts from | 
Sundry Loans. .} 15,000) 3,702! 7,457 | 718 
Miscell. Receipts. .| 22,000, 38,642) 14, 302, 2, (374) 546 
Total Ord. Rev.. .|3161300 1146875 1132591) 91, 990: 59,768 
| Se 
SeLr-BALANCING | 
Post Office... .... 120,900) 48,950) 49,300 2,450 3,100 
Income Tax on) | | 
E.P.T. Refunds! | ed. 2,337 








Bote... .5 5% st. .|3282200) 1195825/1276665) 94, 440 65,205 





“‘Jaomes out of the 
Exchequer to meet 








payments 
if coer 

: Esti- |_|; fer 
Expenditure hoe Apri | April | Week| cep 
| = | 2 ended ended 

Sept. Aug. 

Sort :& Aug. by al 

1945, | i9ts 1945 | 1946 
~Orpinary | ——- le iedcdeik 


1 
ExreNnpiture | | he 
Int. & Man. of | 

















Nat. Debt.....| 490,000, 215,639, 199,148) 39,071; 1,150 
Payments to N. | | 

Ireland........ 20,000 3,065, 7,108) 
Nat. Land Fund. 50,000 --- | 50,000) 
Other Cons. Fund | | 

Services ....... Sox 3,738 3,492) 13) 19 
Tite... 5. SYA 568,000) 222,442 259, 747) 39,083) 1,169 
Supply Services . _ 3318917 2096836 1286894! 131349) 81,532 
Mans .. PAR 3886917. ‘5192 154664170452 82,701 











Se_r-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcasting 120,900 48, 950 49,300) 2,450 3,100 


Income Tax on 
E.P.T. Refunds} | 94,774 2,337 


ee 4007817 2368228 1690715 172882 88,138 


A change has been made in the method of showing 
an excess of Post Office Expenditure over the Post Office 
Revenue. Such excess is now included as ordinary 
expenditure under “ Total Supply Services” instead of 
being shown as up to July 24, 1943, inclusive, as a de- 
duction from ordinary revenue. 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by 
£2,155,689 to £3,015,970, the other operations 
for the week increased the gross National 
Debt by £28,860,588 to £25,120 millions. 

NET ISSUES (f£ thousands) 
E.P.T. Refunds 
P.O. and Telegraph 


Overseas Trade Guarantees Act, 1939, Section 4 (1) 24 
Housing (Temporary Ac commodation) Act, 1944, 














Section 8 (1). Cimee cs > ety Cantas = sapheobesss 4,000 
War Damage : War ‘Damage Commission... . . 2,000 
Finance (No. 2) Act, 1946, Section 26 (7): Post- 

SU CEOS 556 oss PN ae ook as OO ORES ch so cdese se 5,842 

12,922 
NET RECEIPTS (f£ thousands) 
War Risks Insurance Act, 1939, Section 16 (3)... 5,000 


WEEK’S CHANGES IN DEBT 


Week ending August 31, 1946 
(£000's) 
Net REPAYMENTS 


Net Receipts 
1,873 | 3% Defence Bonds 817 


Treasury Bills .... 
24% Defence Bds. 








1,849 23% Nat. War Bds, 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2,601 1945-47........ 250 
Other Debt :— 24% Nat. War Bds, 
External....... 243 | inn.00000 50 
Ways and Means | Other Debt :— 
Advances ...... 29,310 | Internal........ 598 
Treasury Deposits. 10,500 
41,876 13,015 





FLOATING DEBT 


(¢ millions) 
























| 
. Ways and 
Poy | Means [rea 7 
| Advance sury fotai 
Dat rae De- | Float- 
, | | posits in 
; 1 ine | MM | ey | eee 
eu- wm ublic ot Bar ‘A Zs 
der 4 | Depts Eng | 
| ee es 
1945 
=“. 1 1690 -0| 2302°3| 596°6 1-0 | 2199-5} 6789-4 
946 
June 1 }1900 ol 2536 -3| 352-5 | 15-0 | 1443-0) 6246-8 
» 8 11920 -0) 2589-9} 336-6 | 13+5 | 1370-5) 6230-2 
» 15 |1930 -0) 2559-9} 338-1 | 19-8 | 1376 -5| 6224-0 
»» 22 119350 -0) 2543-4) 357-7 | 13-5 [1391-5] 6236-1 
», 29 11930 -0| 2492 -6| 42.6 | 10-5 | 1390-5] 6249-3 
luly 6 |1930 -0) 2562-9] 430-2 | 23-3 | 1411-5] 6357-9 
» 13 {1930 -0) 2569-4) 416-7 | 15-8 | 1455-0} 6296-8 
. 20 |1930 -0) 2514-9} 326-2 8-8 | 1454-5| 6234-4 
» 27 11940 -0) 2434-7) 366-0 | 15-5 | 1479-5} 6235 -( 
Aug. 3 {1940 “0| 2416 -9| 380-6 | 20-3 | 1504-5] 6262-2 
» 10 11949 -0)| 2411-0) 378-2 ae 1544 -5| 6273-7 
» 17 11940 0) 2489 -5| 408-7 | l0~ | 1646-0) 6494-3 
» 624 11940 -0) 2521-4| 433-9 | 12-3 | 1657.5 | 6565 -0 
wo sae ist " Zo2y-3| 461-7 | 13°8 od vu 59. -7 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Amount | Average e. of 
Date ot —-- Py Allotted 
Tender : 
ffered Applied Allotted) anat Sin, 
for 
e Rate 
fo 
1945 | Ss. d, 
Aug. 31 | 130-0 | 2381 | 130-0 | 20 2-32 33 
1946 
May 31] 150-0 | 237-8 | 1400; 10 1-54 52 
june 7] 150-0 | 267-5} 150-0} 10 0-76 33 
» 44] 1500] 2686] 1500] 10 1-14 38 
, 21 | 1500 | 285-7 | 1500; 10 0-20 22 
» 28 | 150-0 | 267-9; 1500; 10 1-86 41 
july 5 | 150-0 | 255-7 | 150-0} 10 1-60 47 
» 12] 150-0 | 273-3 | 150-0 10 0-79 35 
» 19 | 150-0 | 266-5 | 1500 10 1-31 42 
» 26 | 150-0 | 270-6 | 150-0 10 1-40 42 
Aug. 2] 150-0 | 292-2 | 150-0 10 0-75 31 
, 9 | 150-0 | 281-) | 1500 ie 1-02 36 
» 16 | 1500 | 267-3 | 150-0 10 1-31 42 
, 23} 1500) 263-7 | 150-0 10 1-52 43 
» 30 | 150-0 150 -0 10 2-83 44 


268 3 | 





On Aug. 23 applications at £99 17s, 5d. for bills to be paid 
on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday were accepted as to about 44 per cent. of 
the amount applied for and applications at higher prices 
were accepted in full. £150 million of Treasury Bills are 
being offered for Sept.6. For the week ended Sept. 7 
the Banks will be asked for Treasury deposits of £160 
million (maximum). 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 21% BOND 
SUBSCRIPTION 


(£ thousands) 

















Week phe. | Week gato 
ended Bonds ended 
046 eT 
Jane ie. | 2,732; 1,129! June 8..| 50,200 
ae 2511 | 1,175 |" ,, 15..| 26,200 
CORR? 2,533 1,302 | * 22..) 28,000 
July 2... 2,400 | 1,381 ;, 29..| 17,800 
= eal 2,800 1,580 | July 6..| 68,450 
16.. 2,700 2,075) ., 9..| 61,450 
a, 3 2,300 2,080 Be Joss 
CaS 2,300 2,168 a 
Aug 6.. 2,400 1,700 
Oasys. 2,350 1,060 
; 20.. 2,000 1,810 
~ a. 2,000 1.870 
tiie a ade eed 
Totais | | 
to date. -1*1,805, 58 2 a) 797) Ra ea __|_4417,800 
t 7 week> 4} days * 353 weeks. § 17 weeks. 


Up to August 24th principal of Savings Certificates to 
ghe amount of /3.9,120,000 bas been repaid 
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BANK Ot ENGLAND 
RETURNS 


SEPTEMBER 4, 1946 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 











£ £ 
Notes Issued : Govt. Debt. . 
In Circln. ... 1367,449,932 | Other Govt. TAI, 00 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1388,25] 72 
partment .. 52,797,901 | Other Secs. .. 725,099 
Silver Coin... 8,089 
‘-. of Fid. 
ak 1400,0 
Gold Coin and am 
Bullion (at 
172s. 3d. per 
oz. fine)..... 247,833 
1400,247,833 1400,247,833 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Capital ..... ° 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 275.7 
Rats. 0. 3,907,537 | Other Secs. : cs 
Public Deps.*. — 10,105,233 | Discounts and 
tre-tememenn Advances... 11,144, 
Other Deps. Securities... Taos me 
Bankers... .. 251,352,995 — 
Other Accts... §8,624,154 28,973,350 
———_—__—— | Notes........ 32,797,901 
309,977,149 Gold & Silver 
Es csc ace 1,025,482 
338,542,919 338,542,919 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
3 millions) 


|. 1945 | | 1946 


ot | Aug. | Aug. | Sept. 
. 21 L 28 4 








Issue Dept. : 


Notes in circulation..... {1330 9 1374- a 1367 - $381. 4 
Notes in banking depart- | 

ena Ree ss eek |; 19 ‘3 26 - 1 32° 1 32-8 
Government debt and | 

ROCTNION . .. nc ocnnas 149 ‘4 1399 -1 1399 - 2 1399-3 
Other securities......... |} O06 O9 0-8 0-7 
MB hes coves poke. cod 0-2! 0-2 02 02 


Valued at s. per fine os. | 172/3 172/3 172/3 1729/3 
Banking Dept. : 


Deposits : | | 
ED te Cha cae ce se 16 2 154 7 0 10-1 
IR eos gece os os | 214-8) 250-1! 307-6) 251-4 
Nd Si a alee: | 52-7; 53-1) 54-0) 586 
eee ee | 283-7) 318-6 368-6 320-1 

Securities | 
Government............ | 263-9 278-7; 315-5 275-7 


pe ieee | 6-2) 13-3) 9-9 lhl 





WO oo ooo se ccs sow u | 12-0 17-2) 28-0) 178 

Pei. 2 eek pe ee 282-1) 309-7, 353-4 304-6 
Banawing dept. res......... 19-7 21 2 33° 8 33: 8 
“ Proportion ”............ $9 ‘bs $2) tbs 


* Government debt is {11,015,100 ; capital £14,553,000. 
Fiduciary issue raised from {]1, 350 million to £1,400 
million on December 10, 1945. 





PROVINCIAL BANKING 
£& thousands 
Week Aggregate 
Ended from 1 Jan. to 
Sept. | Aug. Sept. | Aug. 
| 31, L cncbvigls 
1945 | 1946 | 1945 1946 
Working days:— | 6 | 6 | 204 | 203 
Birmingham...... 1, 651 3,356 60,166 | 103,314 
is sss ene» 2,671 1,816 64,377 | 78,643 
I ee  tactinn 625 632 , 24,408 24,499 
Ses ss 650 <p oe 1,085 996 | 25,572 | 32,930 
Ss. 50s 4.000 0% 1/909 2,073 | 42,741 | 48,782 
Leicester......... 781 | 1,007 | 30,462 | 38,015 
Live oe sstmaah 7,601 6,667 | 185,012 | 218,208 
Manchester....... 3,988 4,656 119, 502 | 148,903 
Newcastle........ 1,917 1,899 | 61,167 | 63,280 
Nottingham...... 523 500 16,703 | 20,277 
Sheffield ......... 783 837 | 32,471 37,306 
Southampton..... 152 187 6,753. 7,465 
12 Towns........ es ~ 23,686 | 24,626 | 669,334 820,978 
__Dublin....... 8, al ~ 10,860. 860 | 282,575 | 357, 150, 
GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price 1 r gold 


remained at 172s, 3d. per fine ounce throughou' the 

week. In the London silver market prices per fine ounce 

was raised from 44d. to 55$d. on August 6th. The New 

York market boy ice of silver changed from 71-11 cents 
— 


per ounce to conts < on July llth Bomba; bullion 
prices were a 
Gold silve 
per or 
Fine Tvla 00 Ffac vas 
1946 Rs. a. Rs. a. 
EES Aisin. ds Ba cyes000 9 12 164 «8 
ba hs deuee onehe Market closed 
Ml Bi sbaboa deb s6ee * * 
PS Ws sus deGies «08s ” ” 
sakes 0x ces TKp Ore m , 
4. 





12 


Gold o 

from 
Total r 
Total ¢ 
Total | 
Total | 
Total 


F.R. 0 
Excess 
Mr. ba 
Govt. | 
Total « 
Total | 
Reserv 


Ba 
Monet. 
Treasu 
Money 
Treasu 


sol 


—_— 


Gold « 
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Invest 


Notes 
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OVERSEAS ~_ANK NETHERLANDS BANK—Million florins CENTRAL BANK OF IRELAND 
RETURNS SS ane ae ae ae aerate nanan 
Aug. | Aug. | = | Aug. 7 ae i | 
. = 27, 12, | 4 26, | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | A 
US FEDERAL RESERVE ; ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1 | 1946 2 10" | ci | 24 
Million $’s GONE yics Sees tos ny | 712-8, 713-0) AS 0} 713-0 AssETs | 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
gs i pe Fools mepnnceny etc.*. \4 . ; 4, “ 1 4, ~t -2) 4 = ‘3 Ns 6 I oh Se niall | 2-65) 2-65 2-65 2-65 
. | ‘ IER pape ue | 1 British Govt. Secs.......... | 28-92, 33-39 33-89) 34-39 
15,100 12 U.S.F.R. Banks As | Aug: = | ‘<- Loans and advances on| Sterling taba bk tatesiplines aig 1-04 3-58; 2-59) 0-96 
51,7 RESOURCES > | | > current account...... | 132-9! 158-8) 154-2) 156-3 | 
25099 GENER. 08 hand and Cae) ee eel in Sell 17 des) tse of which toN.E.I.....| 44-8, 42-2) 42-2, 42-2 LiaBitities 
oa from Treasury........... 334 Advances to Govt. ..... Nil Nil | Nil Nil Notes in circulation ........ 33-37, 40- 03) 39-57, 38 -46 
089 Total reserves .-.--.-.+-+-. 17,926, 18,102) 18,600, 18,098 | Other assets...........] 109-9} 113-0} 109-6) 114-1 | | 
—— Total cash reserves......... 220 298 301 301 | “ SI scaey _ Se SES 
00 Total US. Govt. secs... 22,358) 23,575 23,486 23,606 ht AUSTRALIAN COMMONWEALTH 
,000 Total loans and secs......... aoe Geuedl be cae) acaae Notes in circulation . ...| 2,573-5, 2,725 5 2,722 62,7403 COM el 
Total resources .....-...... 7 _ wr 486 Current accounts :— | CENTRAL BANK 
; | | | | SRG ois: Gis 6 'vdw otha 369 - 7) 1,374 5) 1,354 Fy 1,324 +2 s ’ 
‘ LIABILITIES os (b) Govt. special... 105-2, 108-8} 109-0) 109-2 I os 
7,833 F.R. eR CIR... 5200000 23, 805, 24,334 24,339 24,352 (c) Other ............ 11, 914 7) 710-8! 786 +3) 830-8 
—— Sous mor. bank res. ....... 1,020) 980, 890 = 790 Ge: wich” hacia | | July | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
47,833 Mr. bank res. dep.......... 15, 070) 16,008 15,933 15,867 on. manele coke as | | 29, | 5, 12, 19, 
aes staat oy eat 19. 40d) 10 ee surrender ....... 1,338-2) 111-4} 130-0, 142-1 oi Ze proad. 21S od aMela tote 01S, 
rh) PIOGEES oc cc ccccccess ’ n ’ ’ ’ e -_ s ° q . . q “ , 
( Total liabilities |... .< +... 42,807) 44,962 44,589 44,436 | Sundry accounts....... = Kis thee algnces abrosé i ae: ae sa 3a oe 
46,186 Reserve ratio............. 43 *9%'42 -9% 43 0% 43 0% reek ERY Tie Sir PF ERGE EOE oI wt. and other securities. . .|403 -37 404 -52/399 -12|396 -73 
: : | | | * This item includes clearing account balances. Other assets............... 9-77, 6-51) 5-42) 5-54 
BANK AND TREASURY | | F 5 
44 624 RESOURCES BANK Ok F RANCE LIABILITIES 
98793 Monetary gold stock. ....... 20,088) 20,268) 20,274 20,280 Million Francs as wk ca ties . «++. |197 -68|197 -68|197 -68 197 -68 
sles sh a Treasury & bank currency...| 4,215) 4,541 4,543, 4,543 Wl & ™ = aor bank deposits | | 
73,350 oe * 4 a) Special accounts..... Pe — = 254 = a - 
IAB ‘ ug. | Aug. . ° ceevess| 22°85) *T7| 24°47| 2 
97,901 Money in circulation........ 27,600) 28,353 28,365 28,376 23° a” TM 4 AD 5 eget vege 142. 24/136 -35)1. *71}132 -39 
25,482 Treasury cash and dep. ..... | 2,819 2,805) 2,894 ASSETS 1945 1946 1946 1946 | 
Seats aanoulisaien a ee 75,151 94,817] 94,817, 94,817 = OO 
542,919 Private discounts and) | 
signers SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK |, advanos.. 0.0.0... | 30,199) 87,858 87,910| 89,176 BANK OF CANADA 
dvances to State :— | 9 
Million So Set evcect > «cud 480,404, 487,200 488,800] 488,65 ee oe bea 
| (a) In occupation costs.| 426,000! 426,000! 426,000! 426,0 
July | July | July July (b) Treasury advances .} Nil 1,750) 3,350) 3,200 Aug. Aug. Aug. Aug. 
20, 12, 19, 26, (c) Fixed sdvances*...| 54,404) 59,450! 59,450 59,450 29, 14, 21, 28, 
: ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 AssztTs 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 
Gold coin and bullion....... 107 -36/254 -79 254 71/253 -59 LIABILITIES Reserve : Goldt ....... ae 
Bills discounted... .... peste! 27-62, 31-32, 31°57; 25-57 DE a hee in ocho dee 457,816, 619,617 621,708) 620,705 CURE ccccee ‘| 2 204 68) ‘1-84 +84 0-7 
Sept Invest. and other securities. .| 96 “80) 6°74, 6-20, 6-71 Deposits total......... 132,446) 58, 884 62,363 65, 92' Securities ........ wees (1653 21) 1806 -86, 1816 -91,1811 -64 
: | (a) Govt. accounts ....| 92,368 728) 761 "12 
ea LIABILITIES (b) Other accounts .... 40,078 48,156) 61,602) 65,20 LIABILITIES 
” Notes in circulation ........ | 60-89, 63-80 62°39 63-92 ote circulation .......'1094 -64 1122 -08) 1121 -10) 1124 -54 
1367 « Deposits: Government..... 5:06, 40-72 44-11) 37-63 vO So ees eae Peet eet sits: Dom. Govt. .}| 56-11) 54-33) 68-31; 54-0! 
| f ws Bankers ...:.... 157 -62/182 -33 179-63 177 -07 * Including obligations of the State relating to the Bank ertered banks.......} 471-26) 532-31) 536-80) 525 -2¢ 
32-8 Others..........| 6-61) 4-95! 5-31) 5-80 of Belgium’s Gold deposit—5,003 (1946), 9,446 (1945). | 
an - fo} 990 40 +90 ~ ~ ' 
ee 2 Reserve ratio.............. lw 6 oe 2%/81 “ 2% RESERVE BANK OF INDIA + Gold and foreign exchange transferred to Foreign 
07 — a Ft Million rupees Exchange Control Board against securities, 
Pik BANK OF BELGIUM SWISS NATIONAL BANK 
| ___ Million Belgian Frs. Ae Age. | Ase. | Ave Million Swiss Frs. 
Tam ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 P, aa 
| 10-1 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. | Aug. Gold coin and bullion....... 444, 4445 444, 444 Aug. | Aug. | Aug. 
) 251-4 23, | 8 | 14 | 22, Rupee coin...........00008 161} 182} 181) 188 22, | 7, 15, - 
, 586 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 1946 Balances abroad ........... | 4,549) 5,640) 5,634) 5,702 ASSETS 1945 | 1946 | 1946 | 
) 320-1 BE Pisses ++) Gtead ied | 31,218) 33,148 33,048, 33,048 Sterling securities .......... 10,343) 11,353) 11,353) 11,353 RE art Eh tts S 0 Soe sre caee 14684 “2! 4845 -1/4847 “claneg g 
Foreign exchange .......... | 3,776; 3,311; 3,395) 3,708 Ind. Govt. rup. secs. ....... | 578 578| 578 578 Foreign exchange .......... | 143-9! 176-8, 170-8! 163-7 
| 275-7 Private loans and accounts..| — 535); 3,630; 3,482) 3,024 Investments............4.. | 203) 169} 169 166 SR eee rs | 47-7) 27-3} 27-1) 266 
) il dian toState .....). 556... 45,145, 49,742, 49,337) 49,042 | 7 SS epee 19-5} 32-1| 28-7} 28-7 
) 178 | | | LIABILITIES | SUNN Sis. di ong ketene 63-7) 56-9 56-2) 56-0 
| 304 6 LIABILITIES Notes in circulation ........ | 11,389) 12,182) 12,212 12,159 
} 338 EER X40 55%... + sdsew ache ‘61, 637| 72,480, 71,783, 71,245 Deposits: Govt............ | 3,644, 4,267] 5,174) 5,295 LIABILITIES 
' 10 (a) Govt. accounts ....... | 3) 823) 824 826 a ee ee ; 921 931; 839 856 Notes in circulation ........ | 3462 -4| 3596 ane 8 3586 -2 
10-5 (6) Private accounts ..... | 5,526) 3,675, 3,805 3,929 Reserve ratio............6. 93 -6°4'94 -0% 94 -0% 93 -9% Other sight liabs. .......... |1221 -2)1255 -8)1273 -8 1247 -7 
553,000. ! | | | | 
£1,400 ie eh ch eee Oe eee ee oe 4 DRT ee iaeabe 5 spo inenetnenni ter ace. 
INDUSTRY AND TRADE SUPPLIES OF CERTAIN GOODS FOR HOME CIVILIAN MARKET 
“The Economist” Sensitive Price Index (1935 = 100).—In the (Monthly Averages) 
ig week ended August 27th there was no change in the index. The crops | _ Se peer 
gate : 
jan. to component was 150.9, raw materials 258.2, and the complete index Prams, Elect Tabl 
weet Radio Sets | Clocks a Chairs, | ne ed 
Aug. 197.4. pray Irons Cutlery 
31. MOTOR VEHICLE PRODUCTION 
1946 (Monthly Averages) - a ficeiniiasias 
age Se eninisteenionemtipenrnee ie meecieeniaats rye _ 88S... 400 50 100(a) | 2,000 
105,514 Passenger Commercial Motor tas —_ eet a3 > > = 
es Cars (a) Motor Vehicles (a) Cycles iy Sept. oJ 44-0 73-0 484 
32,930 — —— - —|————————_- Oct.-Dec. .... 48 60-7 155-0 658 
=r Exports Total Exports Total Total 1946 Jan. Mag. ee 61 19 61-0 214-1 812 
218,208 a hte dedcceel a a “ a Apr. -Juii e. 70 122 83-9 see eee 
148,903 , hosel teiatiiasite seat liljedipancheniiilenltsmimandy sillie 
r EER AES 4,522 29,110 1,136 7,662 5,390 oe — ’ 
at 1945 Jan-Mar... - 589 <n 10,561 = (@) 1937 Figure. 
37 306 April-June... oa 575 nai 10,258 See Source : Monthly Digest of Statistics. 
, July-Sept. ... ae 773 so 9,622 ‘op 
ar Oct.—Dec 3,708 10,382 
820, 978 1946 Jan.—Mar..... 4,780 9,813 3,320 10,231 5,990 “THE ECONOMIST” INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES 
a April-June .. . 8,445 17,942 4,339 12,798 8,127 sania ind 
357,150 cc aeihss 7,218 16,269 3,271 10,420 7,660 (1927100) cane 
(a) Including Chassis delivered as 13 such by Motor Manufacturers. — 5 Aug. 
Source: Monthly Digest of Statistics. 27, 
ir gold 1946 
out the UNITED KINGDOM TIN POSITION 








ora : | Cereals and Meat....... , . 109-5 110-0 
11 cents | Ministry Tin Consumers’ Tin ‘ 3 
bullion Tin in Tin Ore Metal Metal Other WOONB Ga ovis ccc ccce : LH q —e 
ee ra cise 195 -2 197-1 
” 126 -7 126-7 
or | Stock, January Ist, 1946......... 7,322 23,780 2,186 Sd cre Niet chi 
Ck eas DIORA «.. «cesses vecsvssscs 14,301t 13,870 13,114 87 2 126 3+ 126-4 | 126-7 
a. Withdrawals..............+0000: 13,870 26,661* 11,870 ieee Diana iibiiaahiiatasle row 
3 Stock, July Ist, 1946............ | 7,153 10,989 3,430§ 119-9 | 164-5 





173 “St 173 oF | 114-4 





eee, Trade imports of 21,635 tons of concentrates, of which 12,495 tons from © Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery + Revised figuies. 
* Exports of 13,547 tons, of which some 2,800 tons to British countries. 1 ‘ 
§ Calculated (reported as 3,623 tons) as against 3,251 tons on January Ist, 1942. {Continued on page 398) 
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COMPANY RESULTS (Augaat 21, 1946,.to September 4, 1946) 
26 
“ | . | | Net | Availabie Appropriation Preceding Year 
ear otai | Deprecia- Profit eT _ <—itletipecl 
Company Ended | Profit | tion etc. | after Deb. | Distribu- ois a © fc | 
| Interest tion Pret. Ord. Rate To Free = Totai | Net Ord, 
| Div. | Div. | Reserves Carry Profit | Profit Div. 
Forward | ' 
; a 
Breweries, &c. £ | £ § £ |: *% 4 £ f | 
All Saints’ Brewery Co. .....ccccccees j June 30 | 23,846 = | 8,379 | 51,482 1,755 6,447 | 20 oo + 177 25,981 8.102 | # 
Empress Brewery Co. ......cecceseees ; June 30 | 101,648 200] 27,737 27,737 3,225 24,512 (b) Fa oul 89,531 20,928 | (c) 
Guinness (Arthur) Son & Co........... | June 30 | 1,789,884 98,243 | 1,211,080 2,118,697 63,000 | | 1,155,000 23 eee — 6,920 | 1,453,319 | 1,161,862 29 
Lovibond (John) & Sons..........++. . | Mar. 31 | ° 72,978 | 831 | 8,996 | 28,500 1,550 4,226, 18 4,000 |— 780 54,381 6,829} 15 
Coal, Iron and Steel | 
Briggs (Henry) Son & Co. .......se000 une 30 | 136,981 eve 131,594 199,000 | oe 27,956 lk 100,000 (+ 3,438 81,816 79,833 nh 
Low Temperature Carbonisation....... ar. 31 181,747 | oo 71,500 114,059 || eco 52,841 6 one i+ 18,659 185,211 | 35,456 4 
Financial, Land, &c. | | | 
Briggs (Henry) Son & Co. (Trust)... som une 30 | 15,939 | ooo 14,555 | 38,023 — 13,426 6 ws + 1127 13,597 | 13,137 
Eastern International Rubber Trust ... | June 30 5,201 a 2,238 | 21,340 ae | oot 1S i + 2,238 5,222 2,290 | sit 
Gas Consolidation ............. oes une 30 | 59,229 - 22,237 | 41,314 6,063 12, 902 6 | eee + 3,272 58,549 22,231 ; § 
Goldsbrough, Mort & Co.......... inne far. 31; 924,990 | 40,081 124,089 | 303,768 132,000 4 eve — 17,911 931,468 131,003 
Investment Corporation of Canada..... il 30 32,807 : 14,104 | 38,433 || 25,312 ks] es coe  |— 11,208 17,002 5,430 | nt 
Raglan Property Trust........... eine ar. 31 23,406 | so 2,416 | 19,789 | 5,500 | | oe ove — 4,084 27,430 4,664} Nil 
PERRIS 2 AO vv cee cvcccccce ew | May 3l 64,626 ove 33,013 | 43,227 | 25,987 | 6. 492 1 oo + 534 63,623 31,795 | 125 
Hotels, Restaurants, &c. | | 1 
Replnes Re PORE .052cissecssecnere eoee | Mar. 31 279,808 — 20,365 44,148 | 16,172 | 22,024 | 10 eve — 11,831 230,689 | 46,165] 10 
Motor, Aviation, &c. i i 
Morris Motors Limited .. a ahieenn seseeee | Dec, 31] 2,725,236 | 765,441 707,056 955.629 | 225,000 | 463,750 | 1%t ow «= [+ 18,306 5,198,723) 645,549] ITY 
u | | | 
Ayer Kuning (F.M.S.) Rubber....... -» | Dec, 31 1,435 | ipo Dr. = 147 | 26,159 |} eee eee | ese eve _ 147 1,342 132' Nil 
Banteng (Selangor) .............++- . | April 30 1,255! ..  |Dr. »952| BTED Ecce ios ols i> i em 383 Dr 83! Nil 
SEED SEE 05 cc degbbecbedebecece ° . oh 1,032 | ove 28 | 5,868 ove eve ove ove + 28 1,019 Dr. 1,347) Nil 
Edinburgh Rubber Estates .......... - | Nov. 30 3,618 | ooo 573 | 1,611 || ove ose ove ove + 573 227 Dr. 470) Nil 
Krian Rubber Plantations............ | Dec. 31 1,075 | ese |D» 27 8,868 | ooo ove one ove - 27 977 126; Nil 
Lawas (Sarawak) Estates............ . | Dec. 31 1,423 | ape 119 2,393 -_ ~ oa see + lig 1,246 8) Ni 
Madingley (Malay)........ > cach been « | Feb. 28 108 | eve \Dr. 1,244 2,325 ove eve ooo | ooo — 41,244 114 Dr. 489 Nil 
ete TOE . 6.000 o029022s00 2000 | Mar. 31 457 eee |Dr. 2,495 | 7,817 eee ove coe | ove — 2,495 | Dr. 466 Dr. 466 Nil 
Timbang-Deli (Sumatra) Rubber ...... Mar. 31 183 on |Dr. 1,525 | Dr. 3,068 ow oe wo ooo — 1,525 187 ‘Dr. 1,251 |- Nil 
Trolak Estates spats s~sbstere neces . | Nov. 30 1 iw \>r 701 | 1,255 re vied a | ie - 701 | 229 Dr. 568|\ Nil 
hipping | 
British Oil Shipping ......... seocccce REAM 13,850 oo 6,345 | 19,100 | ° 6,250; 4f eve + 95 14,783 12,973 3t 
Shops and Stores | | 
Clydesdale Supply Co.......... wccccce | BEE Sl 19,288 | 866 | 9,112 24,617 4,225 4,300 | 16 [+ — $87 16,415 4,305 Nil 
Gieves DRGs: Addcbic'cwas bith anaes: Aaa 99,850 | 2,644 | 36,415 64,758 2,877 16,074 | 15 15,000 |+ 2,465 112,652 38,290; 18 
International Tea Co.’s Stores......... April 27 | 1,015,974 | 80,000 | 272,099} 397,657 105,386 115,475 14 50,000 |+ 1,238 | 1,051,634 198,298 12 
May (Joseph) & Sons (Leeds) ......... | June 30 48,646 1,248 | 20,592 38,099 9,062 11,000 10 oo + 530 34,342 | 15,292 
Owen & Robinson ............. veccee BLED 19,57¢ me } 6,419 | 13,533 2,100 3,500 10t eee ee 819 11,294 | 4,533 wt 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), London ...... | Dec. 29 161,38 4,873 | 34,396 42,313 21,150 3,300 5-333 eee + 9,945 166,965 24,625 5: 
Taylors (Cash Chemists), Midland,,,,.. | Dec. 29 129,822 3,592 24,419 | 37,944 7,768 14,000 35t eve i+ 2,651 | 133,666 21,046 | 324+ 
Taylors (Cash Chemists) Trust ........ Dec. 29 | 87,614 we 47,569 | 62,320 37,125 7,975 12-083 ace + 2,469 85,854 42,449 12-083 
Taylors Drug Co. ‘* neces coccce seeceee | Dec. 29 221,978 7,318 41,952 50,792 10,000 30,000 10t eve i+ 1,952 239,209 36,474 ait 
in | 
New Sylhet Tea Estates... . 0 o0 000002 Dec. 31 20,577 | “ 6,944 | 13,713 720 5,040 18 om i+ 1,184 | 14,816 | 4,911 18 
Singlo Tea Company 7 nope cepepencenn |, OO, SL 115,717 | 21,917 | 40,723 4,095 17,237 15 ose i+ 585 | 83,988 | 21,228 | 12 
extiles | '! 
Bulmer & Lamb............. ecceceee | April 30 48,088 4,987 20,995 | 70,395 10,378 13 40,561 |— 29,944 || 41,689 16,035 | 10 
Other Companies | iH | 
Atkinson (J. & E.)............ 66,043 | ‘on 54,481 | 71,839 3,000 3,500  10f 10,000 |+ 4,981 || 126,239 48,717 | 6t 
Bristol Industries —- 110,328 | 5,092 | 41,483 | 47,863 | 14,130 25,500 15 eee i+ 1,853 | 57,7514) 21, 335d) 10 
Charles Roberts & Co.. 199,496 25,000 56,905 | 104,115 10,664 38,272 20 oo \+ 7,969 || 225,714 | 39,138 | 20 
Clifford Williams & Son ........sse0es 61,296 3,643 26,718 | 48,175 a 16,500, BW 5,000 |+ 5,218 42,849 | 19,230 25 
Crabtree (R. W.) & Soms ......sseeee8 119,458 12,119 42,394 | 102,057 9,887 6,500 8 aad I 25,907 116,982 | 37,519, 8 
Davy & United .........ccccccccces 106,921 22,129 | 51,411 | 152,411 $06 25,884 Tk 50,000 |— 24,473 167,436 | 43,302 nh 
Mackintosh (John) & Sons. ssanee 7 ee oe 166,272 | on | 129,83la 290,086 30,500 | 11,000 | 10 80,000 |+ 8,331 | 159,002 | 48,431 | 10 
Manchester Dock & Warehouse. . cvccvece une 24 45,015 | eve 13,637 14,624 9,450 | 4,000! $3 eos i+ 187 | 45,011 12,702 3 
Manchester Ship Canal Warehousing... une 24 13,684 oa 3,025 | 4,136 *3,347 | ele — ose - 322 | 13,682 2,750 | Nil 
Melhuish, Wm. (Proprietors) ....... con c. 31 15,792 o 14,163 | 21,581 9,590 | 1,238 | 15 3,000 |+ 335 | 15,631 14,003 15 
Metal Industries Limited ....... pocsea:k ae. oe 294,898 ° 129,470 | 285,595 | 12,578 115,563 | 10 59,000 l— 57,671 | 266,548 | 120,927; 9 
Pears (A. & F.) Limited..... eocscoees Lame ae 108,508 6,189 52,725 | 111,198 | 50,400 | ose || 0 \4 2,325 || 141,014 | 90,636 | | 15 
Silentbloc Limited.......... soobesete 80,261 7,986 | 26,151 39,638 | ... | 21,656 | 28 . 1+ 4495 || 140,396| 20,648 | 25 
Thorn Electrical Industries .....+++++- | Mar. 31 65,092 ib 27,742 38,455 | 1,500 11,000 20 15,000 |+ 242 | 80,063 26,978 | 20 
Transparent Paper Co..... cacccccsess T Oe OL 48,504 | 14,307 25,498 46,404 | 2,750 | 13,125 | 14 10,000 |— 377 | 42,836 16,024| 14 
Tuck (Raphael) & Sons......eseeeee+- | April 30 150,388 | : 36,222 §1,319 13,750 | 20,000 | 8 5,000 |— + 2,528 || += 147,063 | 35,476 | 7 
Verity’s Limited......... vabebevesses | Sam. os | 27, 126 8,000 9,160 23,959 | 7,425 % eco |+ 1,735 | 28,120 | 7,673 | TT 
Walker Brothers ...... eccccccescces - | Mar. 31 | 29,071 1,659 | 3,024 3,024 | 2, 254 | 7110; 7 | ese 33,645 | 1,249| 7 
tom nel enn  ot—sae 
Totals (£000's) : |e. of Cos.| | i | 
August 21, 1946, to September 4, 1946.. 56 | 10,160 | 1,116 | 3,685 6,433 || 752 2521|\ .. - 34 | 10,297 | 3,249 | «i. 
January L 1946, to September 4, 1946 . 1,419 | 366,377 6,576 143,165 238,128 | 38, 283 | 91,089 | one 15,979 | \+ 7,809 352,496 | 127,396 |. 





(a) 








ncludes £50,299 reserves and provisions of earlier years no longer required, also £13,115 interest accrued to date, less income tax on chim agreed with Board of Trade under Part II 





of the War Damage Act. (6) Paid tax free, rate not stated. (c) Absorbed £17,928. 


(d) Five months’ figures only. (e) 3% years to April 30, 1944. + Free of Income Tax. 





(Coninued from page 397) 


















COAL OUTPUT IN JUNE, 1946 
(Five weeks ended June 29, 1946). (Weekly Averages) 











July, | May, | June,* | July, 
HOUSES IN GREAT BRITAIN* AT JULY 31, 1946 1945 | 31946) | 1946 1946 
1. Saleable Output :— Tons | Tons | _ Tons Tons 
i — WE bs sess 5 sesews cvesece ae | ‘== | 3,394,300 | arto 
ee errr jue 164, 2: 217, 192,300 218, 
eens | 2. Tonnage Lost (Mined Goal) :— | 
Temporary (i) Recognised holidays ............ 353,800 | 24,100 293,900 | 363,200 
Local Private Local Private Houses ii Disputes wpa reas esses 18,300 | 17,600 30,000 | 11,700 
; i ili) Accidents, breakdowns and re: 
poke | Bg | ey, a ee Pe | 48,200! 37,000 33,700 | 37,700 
| Total (vi) Total tonnage lost (incl. other 
g Ae ie ae 425,900 | 82,700 | 360,000 | 415,900 
% iy i 3. Number of Wage-earners :— | No. 
é | 3 i . (i) On colliery books ............+- 109, 300 | 69, 100 | 699,400 699, 400 
3 4 z 3 (ii) Effective employment} ......... 599,900 | 646,300 | 641,600 | 599,200 
38 5 5 ae: | 5 8 4. Shifts Worked per Wage-earner on | 
Colliery Books :— 
{ | ‘ (i) Face workers ..........scceceee 6 *D ‘ ip | (en ( %) 
To Deo, 31, 1945 | 18,752)1,657, ... | 1,031) 2,226 13,556) 9,376) ... . , ; 
1946 — . “ | (ii) Other underground workers ..... 4-65 5-17 4-81 4°73 
anuary ..... | 23,796] 225) ... | 231) 3,056 470) 15.546] 3,375)... (5-41) | (5-65) | (5-28) | (5-54) 
i j ecose 150,505, 15. ooo 494 3,504 | 16,854] 3,967) ... (iii) Surface workers ...........0000% 5°25 5-70 5-36 5-29 
ue seveees | 40,900] 46 992] 4,038 18,358) 4.464... (5-96) (6 -00) (5-67) (5-96) 
coccesds Fen 774 24,991) 1,338) 3,134 21,175 5,01 one ey SED. nngscbocns cunavcnss 4°63 5-12 4°77 4-67 
etree 65,119} 634 29, 743) 1,768 3,64 176) 24,234) 4,438) ... (5 -47) (5-54) (5 +20) (5-45) 
une ........ | 77,119) 1,120| 32,322] 2,091} 3,7 139} 26, 4,502]... (Norr.—The figures in brackets relate 
uly ........ | 90,596 1,471) 34,037 2,966) 4,127} 451) 5,840} 221 28, 6 5,286] ... . — _—— cmpemess.) aden > 14s 1 % 6 
| REE ———— le senteeism— WOFKCTS ...ceccccece a . . 
Totals Houses, 6. Output per Manshift Worked :— Tons Tons Tons oris 
comple to {i ND i ans te on oane chases 2-67 2°78 2-75 2°73 
end of July 6,530) 10911) ... 1,006] ... | 40,425] 60,452 PE Seer as eos 0-98 1-03 1-03 1-00 





* Monthly Digest of Statistics, August, 1946. 





} ie., excluding those wage-earners who were absent for ‘the whole of any week ina what 
ever cause, * Ave egage of 5 weeks. 
t Whitsuntide and V holidays fell in June, 1946 
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me een es, 


Year 1946 | 
Jam. 2 to Sept. # 
5 “Hig Tow 
1034 101 4 
2654 | 3 10 - 
100 
103% 100} 
103% | 1003 
I | 
yori | 1025 
107%, 1025 
106; | 1014} 
toe | 1021 
118% | 112% 
106% | 101%) 
i 993 
1 | 113} 
107# | 101 
1 103k 
115% | 109} 
1124 | 106) 
107} | 103} 
113. | «102 
1018 | 97 & 
Ss | 


| 





* To redemption, assumptions indic ated : Net — after allowing 


E=Earliest date. etme life 17 yrs. 6 mths. 


Prices, 
Year 1945 
High | Low 
103 99} 
) 99; 
15 113 
10% | 104 
1 9 
101, 100 
102 99% 
8 943 
101; | 100 


91h 

8. 67) 
| 40 

a | 63 
| 244 


Te | 473 
965 | 903 
77 «| 65h 
7 | 73 
~ Prices, 
Year 1946 
Jan. 1 to Sept. 
_High | Low 
51} 38 
17} 82 
57} | 49 
$2730 $213 
62} | 53} 
1185 | 106} 
60} 493 
35 | 264 
66} 52 
63} 55 
26h | 18} 
8 =| (68 
97/6 866 
oF 65 
£84 £5} 
3 235 
84/4) 74.3 
83/6 63/9 
13} 9} 
1044/- 91 /- 
£96 £80 
66 /- 58 6 
99/- | 81 
97/- | 85/- 
% | 6% 
83,9 73/9 
$29 | 477 
263 203 
T7/- 62,6 
100/3 | 90/6 
3th 30} 
164 | 15 
13310} 
168/1} 135 
85 63 
i9} | 15} 
224 17} 
358 29 
1b 10 
13} 10% 
196/6 | 183/- 
139/9 115 3 
363/- | 147/- 


| 40/6 , 
02/3 93/6 | 
(a) Interim div. 

(kh) Allowing for exchange. 


JHE ECUONOMIS1, 


|| Funding 2}% 1952-57 . 
|| War Bonds 23% 1954-56. 
|| Nat. Def. 3% 1954- oe 


w 


469-07 c #114} ¢ 







Name of Security 


British Funds* 
Conversion 3°, 1948-53 . A 
War Bonds 24°, 1949- 51. -|| 
| Exchequer Bds. 13% 1950. | 
|| War Bonds 24% 1951- 53.. 
War Bonds 24% 1952-54... 


| 
‘I 


War Loan 3% 1955-59. ... 
Savings Bds. 3°, 1955-65. .! 
F unding 23% 1056- OD aa 


Savings Bds. 3% 1960-70. | 


Savings Bds. 2}°% 1964-67. 

Victory Bonds 4%, 1920-76 \ 
Savings Bds. 3°% 1965-75 : | 
War Loan 33% aft. 1962. .|| 
Consols 4°% (after 1957)... || 
Conv. 34% (after 196})... || 
Treas. Stk. 3° (aft. 1966). 

Redemption 3°, (1986-96) . || 
DOOR BOONES Shi. 02 5as5- 

Consols 24% i 


September 7, 1946 


LONDON | ACTIVE PERILS, PRICES AND YIELDS 


TT, HSMM MMO 


E 
E 
E 
E 
U 
U 


U=Undated (flat am. 


Prices, Year 
1946 (Jan. lto 


‘| 
{i 
Sept. 3} Name of Security [' 
_ 


High | Low | e4 
| 
! Ded. & Col. Gevts. 
110} 100} Australia 5}°, 1965-69 


118! | 114 | Nigeria 4% 1963 - 

11078 | 105 | South Africa 34°, 1954- 58. 
Cerperation 

103 99} | Birmingham 2}, 1955-57. 


105, | 100} | Bristol 
101g | 97 LCC. 3% 


72 64 srazil 5°, 
67} 46 Chinese 5°, 


Last two 


Dividends | Name of Security 
(a) () (e) 

oe ye Railways 
Nic 24 c | Antofagasta 5°, 


Nilc| Nil c!B.A. Gt. Sthn. Ord. Stk. 
3 ¢!'San Paulo Ord. Stk. 
| 3 6b} Can. Pacific Com. $25 
| 2 @! Great Western Ord. Stk.... .|| 
G.W. 5%, Cons. Pref. Stk. .. 
4°, [st Pref. Stk.. 
L.M.S. Ord. Stoek | 
Pref. 1923 Stk.. .} 
London transport ‘C'S 
Southern Def. Stock 
Southern 5°, 


i) 
na 


te 
we 
g 


L.N.E.R. 


- 


L.M.S. 4°, 


oe 


to he DD Dh WP 


ad 
wwe Ww & bw & 


_ 
OQMPAARMAVDS 
RoR an ® 


= we eee 


SAW AIDMDw-7 
-— - SE ee Oe 
RRFeFRSRRRSRH RRS SO KR 


2g: 


Lloyds ‘ 


ee 


Nat. Prov. 


te 


to tae 
SHR STHSHFSSCSEN SHE SSTHSNSTHS SFHSTHEH SSSA 


wunerncean% 
~ 


S ow 


18 b 





110} | 1022 New Zealand 3}°,, 
| 


% 1958-63 
106 100 = ‘Glasgow io, 1963-66 
1043 100} | Liverpool 3°% 
Foreign Governments | 
1014 94 Argentine 34°, 
T8S 704 Austria 44% ¢ 
434 364 = Brazil 4% 1889 A, Int. 14%. 
I914A, Int. 32%. 
34} 25 Chile 6% (1929) 24,0 -48°,. \ 
1913 
97 91} Portuguese External 30, | 
— | Spanish 4% Sealed Bonds. .|| 
88 75 Uruguay 34%, Assented... |) 


Gtd. 1934-59. . 


Pref. Ord. Stk,| 
Banks & Discount | 
Alexanders £2, /1 pd 
Bank of Australasia £5 
Bank of Montreal $10 } 
Bank of New S. Wales £20. . | 
Barclays Bank ‘ B’ 
Barclays (D.C. & O.)* A,’ £1 
Chartered of India £5 
District * A’ £5, £1 pd 
Hong ——e & Shanghai $125 
Ce eee ss ces 
Martins 3. ink fi 
Midland Bank /1, fully paid 
Nat. Dis. (A.) £2}, fully paid! 
£5, £1 paid 
Royal Bank of Scotland Stk. 
Stan. of S. Africa £20, £5 pd. 
Union Discount {1 Stk. ... . |) 
Westminster £4, {1 paid... ./ 
Insurance 
6‘ Alliance £1, fully paid 
b Atlas £5, £1} paid 
246 Commercial Union {1 | 
6 b Gen. Acedt. £1, 12/6 pd.... 
10 a’ J1}5 London & Lancashire £1... 
' #2256 20 @ Pearl £1, fully paid 
6/-6 6/Ta Phoenix £1, fully paid 
Prudential £1‘ A’ 
ll a 21}$6. Royal Exchange £1 
3/3a 3/36 Royal £1, fully paid 
Breweries, &c. | 
415 6) +5 a, Bass Ratcliff Ord. Stk. £1. ./) 
Tha 15 6 Distillers Co. Ord. Stk. {1.. 
ll a| 18 6b Guinness (A.) Ord, Stk. £1.. 
| “Tha lind Coope &c. Ord. Stk. £1.| 
13 6! 8 @ |Mitchells & Butlers Ord. £1.) 
+5 a! tllbb IS. African Breweries {1 
2ba, 746 \Laylor Walker Ord. Stk. £1.) 
6 a| 14 6 jWatney Combe Def. Stk. fi) 


“(b) Final div. 
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Year 1946 
Jan. 1 toSept. 3 


High | Le y 


66 
56 
30 
13, 
26/ 


101 


28 
44 
34 


| 30/6 


24 


| 54 


58 


| 64/ 
12, 


26 
27 


18 
27 
38 
67 
58 
42 
27 

5 
39 


lll 


71 
50 


38 /- 
71/ 
\\a11/- 


| 44 
28/6 


22 


33, 
au 


42 
33 
20 
46 
46 
25 
94 
46 


131, 


35 
50 


| 36 


59 


| 33 
33 


24 


| 51 


a 
~ (ce) —y two ‘two yearly divs. 
(k) Includes 2}% tax free yield basis, 27}%. 
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Last two 








Dividends |; Name of Security 
% | Iron, Ceat and Steel 


8} & Babcock & Wilcox Ord. fi.. “ 
164 6 ‘Bolsover Colliery Ord. {1.. 
+6§ 6 |Brown (John) Ord. 10/-... 

4 Cammeli Laird Ord. Stk. 5/- | 
\Colvilles Ord. Stk. {1 ...... y 
‘Cory (Wm.) Ord. Stk. £1... 
Dorman Long Ord. {1 ..... 

Guest Keen &c. Ord Stk. £3) 
Hadfields Ord. Stk. 10/- 
Harland & W. Ord. Stk. £1. 
Powell Dufiryn Ord. Stk. £1 
Staveley Coal Ord. Stk. {1.. 
Stewarts & Lloyds Def. £1.. 
Swan, Hunter Ord. Stk. = 

Thomas & Bald. Ord. 6/8. . 
United Steel Ord. Stk. es a 
iV ickers Ord. Stk. 10/- ..... 

Textiles 
Nilc Bleachers Assn. Ord. Stk. £1} 

5 ¢ Bradford Dyers Ord. Stk. £ 

& ¢ British Celanese Ord. 10/-. . 

625 Coats, J. & P. Ord. Stk. él. 

2ha Courtaulds Ord. Stk. £1. . 

236 | English S. Cotton Ord. fi.. 

5 ¢, Fine Cotton Spas. Ord. £1. . -| 

23a Hoyle (Joshua) Ord. Stk” 2/-) 

T} ¢ Lancs. Cotton Ord. Stk. £1. . -| 
20 ¢ Patons & Baldwins Ord. él.) 

i Electrical Manu’ i] 
10 ¢| | Assod. Elect. Ord. Stk i 

4 a|B. Ins. & Callenders Ord. fi) 
15 b Crompton Park..‘A’ Stk. 5/- 

4 a English Electric Ord. Stk. {1 
17} ¢ | General Electric Ord. Stk. {1 

| Gas and Electricity 

3 @ | County of London Stk. {1.. 

34) Edmundsens Ord. Stk. £1. . 

24a |\Gas Light & Coke Stk. £1. . 

2}4 | North-East Electrie Stk. éh. 

6 & Scottish Power Ord. Stk. £1. 

| Motor and Aircraft 
25 ¢ ||Austin ‘A’ Ord. Stk. 5/—.. «|) 

Thc |BS.A. Ord. Stk. £1........| 

6 6 |\Bristol Aeroplane Stk. 10/-. |} 
10 ¢c De Havilland Ord. Stk. £1. . | 

7} c Ford Motor Ord. Stk. £1. .. .}/ 
15 a | Hawker Siddeley Ord. - | 
1246 Lucas (Joseph) Ord. {I..... “Hl 
+74 b Morris Motors 5/— Od Stk. i 
20 ¢ |/Rolls-Royce Ord. Stk. {1.. “t 

Shipping 


Th b| Icunard OO, PO ER... o.5es | 
6 || Elder D. Lines Hidgs. Ord.{1)) 
¢ }\Furness, Withy Ord. Stk. 
@\\P. & O. Def. Stk. £1....... 
2 Royal Mail Lines Ord. Stk. £1 
cfUmien Castle Mail Stk. £1. .|| 
Tea and Rubber 
Nit c Anglo-Dutch of Java {1.. 7 
1@ 6 Jokai (Assam) Tea £1. .....} 
Nite London Asiatic Rbr. - “t 
Nilé \Rubber Pltns. Trust {1.. 
Nilc United Sua Betong {1...... 


1 






bee 
tA We to na 


.- 


5 
5 
8 
7 
5 
7 
2 
+7 
2 
4 
2 
2 
6 


| 
| 





Oana 


Oit 

15 a | Apglo- iradidn OVE Stk. a] ; 
l7}a Apex Trinidad Ord. 5/- 

10 6 ||Burmah Oil Ord. Stk. git 
133.6 Shell Transport Ord. Stk. il 
10} |'Trinidad Leaseholds vce i 

Miscelfaneous 

17} } ||Assoe. British Picture 5/— 

10 ¢ |\|Assoe. P. Cement Ord. fl.. 

5 4 ||Barker (Johm) Ord. {1..... | 
35 ¢|\Boots Pure Drug Ord. 5/- 

6 } British Aluminium Stk. ive 


til ¢ |'Brit.-Amer. Tobacco Stk. a 


8 a British Oxygen Ord. Stk. £1! 
9 c Cable & Wir, Hdg. Stk...... 
}2h@ ‘Carreras ‘A’ Ord. £1 .... 2... 
35 6 De La Rue (Thomas) Ord. £ 
12 ¢ \Dunlop Rubber Ord. Stk. £1) 
8 c Elee. & Mus. Ind. Stk. 10 =| 
74 ¢ Gaumont British Ord. 10/-.| 
$b Gestetner Ltd. Ord. Stk. 5/-| 
b Harrisons & Cros. Def. £1. 
9 c sHome & Colonial Ord. 4/-. “oH 
5 6 Imperial Chemical Ord. ee i] 
Tha Imperial Tobacco Ord. {3 . 

5 é@) Lever & Unilever Ord. é1.. ‘I 
10 ¢ London Brick Ord. {1...... 
35 6 |\Marks & Spencer ‘A’ 5/— . “i 
5 a Metal Box Ord. Stk. {1..... | 
T}a@ ‘Murex {1 Ord. Stk... 2.2.2. I 
25 c Odeon Theatres Ord. 5/-...| 
12}-6 marae Jobnson Ord. 10/—. i 
3ha Tate & Lyle Ord. Stk, £1.. 
15 ¢ Triplex Safety Glass 10, 

10 a ,Tube Investments Ord. fi. 
3gja Turner & Newall Ord. {1.. 


“ 


(k)17$b United Molasses Ord. 6/8 . 


4 c Wall Paper Defd. £1 ape | 
15 a@ Woolworth Ord. 5/- 
Mines 
27a Ashanti Goldfields Prd. 4/- 
12} ¢ Cons. Glds. of S. Africa fi. 
30 a ‘De Beers (Def.) £24........ | 
2ha Rundfontein Ore Beet 
15 a Rhokana Corp. Ord. {1..... 
Nile Roan Antelope Cpr. 5/-... .!) 
45 a Sub Nigel Ord. 10/- 


7/T4 6 Union Cp. 12/6 fy. pd... .. \\ 


Nil W.. Witwatersrand 2/6 


(d) Also special payment 10° from War Contingemeies Reserve. 
(nm) Yield basis, 69-58%. (p) Yield basis, 8% 
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+ Free of Tax. 



























NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in Kenya Colony and Uganda. 
Head Office: 26 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, €E.C.2. 


BRANCHES: 

Aden and Cochin Madras Kisumu Kenya 

Aden Point (S. India) Mandalay Mombasa Colony 
Amritsar Colombo Nuwara Nairobi British 
Bombay Delhi Eliya Nakuru E.A. 
Calcutta Kandy Rangoon Entebbe r 
Cawnpore Karachi Tuticorin Jinja Uganda 
Chittagong Lahore Zanzibar Kampala ) 


Dar-es-salaam Mwanza Tanga ... ooo eee «. Tanganyika Territory 


SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL... --- &4,000,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL «++ e+e £&2,000,000 
RESERVE FUND eee eee eee £2,200,000 


The Bank conducts every description of Eastern Banking business. 
Trusteeships and Executorships also undertaken. 





























COMMONWEALTH BANK OF AUSTRALIA 


Guaranteed by the Branches and Agencies 
Australian Government. throughout Australia. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every description transacted. Bankers 
to the Government of the Commonwealth of Australia, the Government 
of the State of Queensland, the Government of the State of South Australia, 
the Government of the State of Western Australia, the Government of the 
State of Tasmania, Commonwealth Savings Bank of Australia. Agencies 
are open at 3,943 Post Offices and other offices throughout the Commonwealth. 
As at 30th June, 1945—General Bank Balances ee = oes, £A..451,095,525 


Savings Bank Balances eee bef 367,559,340 
Note Issue Department os] ae 195,097,356 
Rural Credits Department... a 2,508,625 
Mortgage Bank Department... ... 1,752,835 
Other Items ose ove eno one 24,311,911 


£A.1,042, 325,592 


A. H. LEWIS, Manager. 
London Office: 8, OLD JEWRY, €.C.2. 
Also at AUSTRALIA HOUSE, STRAND, W.C. 













REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office : OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, | 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS £15,600,000 
ASSETS EXCEED €92,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED €173,000,000 


(1945 Accounts) 


NATIONAL BANK OF EGYPT 


Incorporated in Egypt. 
Liability of Members is Limited. 


Head Office - - - CAIRO 
Commercial Register No. 1 Cairo. 
FULLY PAID CAPITAL -  - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND- - - — - £3,000,000 


Office: 


6 & 7 King William Street, E.C.4 


Branches in all the Principal Towns in EGYPT and the SUDAN 





























Head Office: Branches throughout 


SCOTLAND 


EDINBURGH 
esto. 


LONDON OFFICES: 37, Nicholas Lane, E.C.4; and 
18/20, Regent Street, Piccadilly Circus, S.W.1. 


Every description of Banking Service undertaken. 





PPLICATIONS are invited from those qualified to fill the (respon- 

sible senior) executive position of Manager in the U.K. for the 

International Wool Secretariat, whose primary functions are to promote 
the use of wool by research and publicity. 

The successful applicant will S required to take charge of a con- 
siderable office staff. and extensive administrative and executive experi- 
ence is therefore required. A knowledge of the wool trade is valuable, 
but not essential. 5 

Applications, setting out full qualifications, giving the names of 
referees, and stating salary required, should be forwarded to the Secre- 
tary, The International Wool Secretariat, Grand Buildings, Trafalgar 
Square, W.C.2. 
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THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA? 
BANKING CORPORATION 


CAPITAL ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP - $20,000,000 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - - <= -« £7,125, 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF MEMBERS - - $20,000,009 
Head Office: HONGKONG. 
London Offices 9, GRACECHURCH STREET, E.C.3. 
Chief Manager: THE HONOURABLE Mr. A. MorRsz, O.B.E. - 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT INDIA AND 
THE FAR EAST, Ete. 
HONGKONG & SHANGHAI! BANK (TRUSTEE) LIMITED. 
9, Gracechurch Street, E.C.3, a company incorporated in England and 
an affiliate of The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, jg 
prepared to act as Executor and Trustee in approved cases. 
Full particulars may be had on application. 

















et 


Lloyds Bank 
look after 


your interests 
SEE THE MANAGER 6. LOCAL BRANCH | 


INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS 


THE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNTANTS AND 
AUDITORS EXAMINATIONS 
The next Examinations will be held at London, Manchester, Leeds, 
Cardiff, Glasgow, Dublin and Belfast as follows: — 
Final Examination: November, 19th, 20th and 21st, 1946. 
Intermediate Examination: November 20th and 21st, 1946. 
Preliminary Examination: November 19th and 20th, 1946. 
Candidates are requested to make their own arrangements for 
accommodation. 
Applications on the appropriate forms must be lodged on or before 
17th September, 1946, with the undersigned. 
A. A. GARRETT, Secretary. 
Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, Victoria Embankment, London, W.C.2. 





ACTUARIES 

Any public body, company, society or person requiring the permanent 
whole-time services of a qualified Actuary or of an actuarial student is 
‘invited to apply to the Chairman of either of the undermentioned 
Boards, who will be pleased to supply the names of such members of 
the Institute of Actuaries or of the Faculty of Actuaries in Scotland 
as may be interested in the appointment and qualified to undertake the 
duties involved. 

The Institute of Actuaries Appointments Board, Staple Inn Buildings, 
Holborn, London, W.C.1. 

The Faculty of Actuaries Appointments Board, 23 St. Andrew Square, 
Edinburgh, 2. 








DOMINION OF CANADA 
THREE AND A-QUARTER PER a REGISTERED STOCK, 
1950-1955. 

For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due 1st November, 
1946, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the 1st October, 

1946, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 

For the Bank of Montreal, Financial Agents of the Government of 
the Dominion of Canada in London, 

A. D. HARPER, Manager. 


47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 2nd September, 1946. 


PROVINCE OF ONTARIO 
FOUR PER CENT. REGISTERED STOCK. 1947. 
For the purpose of preparing the Interest Warrants due Ist November, 
1945, the BALANCES will be STRUCK on the evening of the Ist October, 
1946, after which date the Stock will be transferred ex-dividend. 
For Bank of Montreal, 





— 


A. D. HARPER, Manager. 
47, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2. 2nd September, 1946. 
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PHOT ATE- COPIES for inexpensive, but individual, propaganda 
Quotations on request.—Golders Trading Co., Ltd., 54, Golders 
Gardens, London, N.W.11. SPE 5643. 
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